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Teaching 


Our Natural Resources 

The vital problem of our natural re- 
sources, their use in the defense effort 
and their conservation for future gen- 
erations, will be discussed in an every- 
week feature in World Week. The first 
item in this new series appeared in the 
September 26 issue, page 7. This week 
you will find an item under this head- 
ing on page 5. In the October 10 issue 
the important question of copper, scarc- 
est of the key defense materials, will 
be treated in a full-page article. 


SPECIAL UNIT: Building Our 
Foreign Policy (pages 10-14) 


lesson Assignments 

1. Page 10: (1) Mention two world 
areas where the U. S. is trying to halt 
the spread of communism. (2) With 
the help of your dictionary, write the 
meanings of “isolationism” and “inter- 
nationalism.” (3) Give one reason why 
the U. S. followed a foreign policy of 
isolationism before World War II, and 
one reason for the change toward in- 
ternationalism after World War II. (4) 
Why has the U. S. taken the lead in 
the fight against communism? 

2. Page 12: (1) What is meant by a 
country’s “foreign policy”? Who makes 
our foreign policy? (2) Define the ex- 
pression, “bi-partisan foreign policy.” 
(3) Why was General MacArthur re- 
moved from his post in Korea? (4) In 
what ways has the U. S. increased its 
aid to the countries of Asia in the fight 
against communism? 

3. Page 13: Make a _ two-column 
chart, summarizing the arguments in 
the debate over preference in aid to 
Europe or Asia. 


HISTORY OF FOREIGN POLICY 
(page 10) 
Aim 
To understand why the U. S. gave 
up its historic policy of isolationism and 
assumed the major burden of stopping 
the spread of communism. 


Aids for This Issue 


Preparation 

Special Readings: (1) “Deterring 
the Aggressor,” U. S. News, 8/3/51. 
(2) “Russia vs. the West,” Newsweek, 
6/4/51. (8) “Why Not Defend .Free- 
dom Everywhere We Can?” Reader's 
Digest, 8/51. 


Motivation 

(Have the class study the pictures 
on page 11.) In what ways do these 
pictures suggest America’s present re- 
lationship with the rest of the world? 


Discussion Questions 

1. If the U. S. developed and pros- 
pered for more than 100 years under 
a policy of isolationism, why did we 
shift toward internationalism after 
World War II? 

2. What idea does the cartoonist 
want to put across on page 10? How 
does the cartoon help you understand 
America’s change in foreign policy? 

3. In what ways has the U. S. shown 





Part Two of This Issue 

Has “School Year” Value 
With this issue of World Week, 
you and your students receive—as 
Part Two—the special 32-page ref- 
erence unit: Your Key to Under- 
standing World News. This unique 
material is supplied you at no extra 
cost, and should be retained by 
students for reference throughout 
the school year. One copy of Part 
Two is supplied to each student 
subscriber, besides the copy for the 
teacher. If additional copies are de- 
sired, they may be purchased for 
20 cents each (including Parts One 
and Two) from: Subscription 
Dept., World Week, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. “Please 

send remittance with the order. 


See next page for suggestions on 
use of the KEY issue in the class- 
room. 











that it is assuming a major responsi- 
bility in keeping world peace? 


Summary 

If communism is a threat to all free 
nations, why should the U. S. take the 
major burden of stopping the spread of 
communism? 

Activities 

1, Furnish the class with desk out- 
line maps of the world. By using cray- 
ons or a pencil shading scheme students 
can indicate the free nations and those 
under Communist control. Label areas ~ 
where the U. S. is furnishing aid to 
fight communism. 

2. Conduct a panel discussion on the 
topic, “Isolationism or International- 
ism—Which Policy for America?” Fol- 
low it up with class 

3. Have a committee of students 
visit or write to leading airlines for 
flight schedules to various parts of the 
world and the time schedules. Students 
can then make their own maps showing 
major air routes. Discussion of these 
charts will show how time and distance 
have been reduced by the invention of 


the airplane. 


POSTWAR FOREIGN POLICY ” 12) 
Aim 

To understand how recent events 
have influenced the course of U. S. 
foreign policy. 
Preparation 

Special readings: (1) “A B C's of 
the Big Debate,” U. S. News, 5/8/51. 
(2) “Is MacArthur Winning?” New Re- 
public, 5/21/51. (8) “As MacArthur 
Sees the Issues,” U. S. News, 8/3/51. 


Motivation 

As you recall the burdens and re- 
sponsibilities the U. S. has assumed 
since the end of World War II, would 
you conclude that we are followirig the 
right direction in Europe and Asia or 
that we have taken a bigger bite than 
we can chew? Defend your point of 


view. 





2-T 


Activity Approaches 


1, After the motivating question has 
been discussed, conduct the lesson as 
a “Man-on-the-street” program. Stu- 
dents assume the roles of: (1) a mother 
whose son is in Korea; (2) a returned 
Korean veteran; (3) a World War II 
veteran; (4) a business man; (5) a 
student; (6) a Congressman; (7) a 
proponent of MacArthur’s ideas. The 
interviewer's question is: “Is America’s 
policy in Europe and Asia in the right 
direction?” Let the class comment on 
and evaluate the answers given. 

2. Assign a group of bright students 
to read up on the arguments in the 
“Great Debate” on foreign policy. Then 
they assume the roles of Truman, Hod- 
ver, Taft, MacArthur, and other public 
figures. In a panel discussion, they re- 
veal the clashing points of view. 

8. The arguments on foreign policy 
are particularly conducive to the draw- 
ing of cartoons. Artistic students can 
draw original cartoons on this theme. 

4. Assign students to prepare class 
reports on: (1) the Truman Doctrine; 
(2) Marshall Plan; (3) Point Four; 
(4) North Atlantic Treaty. 


Discussion Questions 


1, (Study the cartoon on page 12.) 
On which major points of foreign policy 
do our nation’s leaders agree? 

2. Is debate on foreign policy among 
our leaders good or bad for our coun- 
try? Why? 

8. When the news that General Mac- 
Arthur had been removed as U. N. 
commander in Korea was announced, 
what was your reaction? Has your atti- 
tude changed since then? Explain. 


Summary 


If you were to write a letter to your 
Congressman voicing your opinion on 
America’s foreign policy in Europe and 
Asia, what would you say? 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


October 10, 1951 

Special Unit: the Atlantic Treaty— 
what it is and how it works; defense of 
Europe’s Mediterranean frontier; Greece 
and Turkey in relation to the Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Our Natural Resources: Copper. 

Good Citizens at Work: Fire Preven- 
tion Week—a teen-age fire department. 

High School Hi-Lights: a school 
farm. 

Pro-and-Con: Should colléges give 
athletic scholarships and special jobs 
to athletes? 

October 17, 1951 

Special Unit: Crown, Commons, and 
Commonwealth —the British general 
election. 


October 24, 1951 
Special Unit: Iran and the oil of the 
Middle East. 
October 31, 1951 
Special Unit: Israel and her Arab 
neighbors. 
November 7, 1951 
Special Unit: Argentina elects a pres- 
ident. 
PART TWO: Our American Schools. 


November 14, 1951 
Special Unit: Western Germany ad- 
vances toward nationhood. 





EUROPE OR ASIA? (page 13) 


Aim 

To discuss the issues in the debate 
on whether Europe or Asia should re- 
ceive preference in American aid. 


Preparation 

Special reading: (1) “America and 
the Challenge of Asia,” Sat. Review of 
Literature, 8/4/51. (2): “U. S. Rela- 





ceive a 32-page, 


or more. : . 


Avenue, New York 10, N. 





“Our American Schools” Issue 


With the November 7th issue of World Week every subscriber will re- 
separately bound 
SCHOOLS. Especially prepared for the high school student, OUR AMER- 
ICAN SCHOOLS will show how education opens the doors of opportunity, 
how our schools expand with American progress, and will make clear the 
responsibility of every citizen toward the schools. 

A price of 25¢ per copy has been set for this special issue. Of course, 
all student and teacher subscribers will receive their copies as part of the 
regular subscription. However, those desiring extra copies may purchase 
them at 25¢ per copy for less than 10 copies; 20¢ per copy for 10 through 
99 copies; 15¢ per copy for 100 through 999 copies; 10¢ per copy for 1,000 


Send orders to Subscription Service Dept., 
Y. Please enclose remittance with order. 


supplement: OUR AMERICAN 


World Week, 351 Fourth 








tions with Western Europe,” Vital 
Speeches, 6/15/51. (3) “Far Eastern 
Policy,” Vital Speeches, 5/1/51. 


Activity Approaches 

1. Assign two capable students to 
make a careful study of the speeches 
by President Truman and Senator Taft 
in “Vital Speeches,” listed above. Let 
them assume. the character roles and 
discuss the points of view in their own 
words. Class discussion follows. 

,2. Introduce the lesson with a panel 
discussion by students who have done 
the special readings. Allow time for 
questions from the rest of the class and 
continue with class discussion. 

3. A committee of students can pre- 
pare a series of charts in advance to 
guide class discussion. Charts show the 
resources of Europe and Asia and what’ 
the U. S. buys from these areas. 

4. Have two students with dramatic 
ability assume the roles of government 
leaders from free nations of Europe and 
Asia. In a prepared or improvised 
speech, each asks for further aid from 
the U. S. Reasons are offered to justify 
their requests. 


The KEY Issue 


Danger Spots in a Divided World (p. 
$), an overview of the “cold war” and 
the chief trouble-areas, may be assigned 
as required reading, with the various 
maps in the issue to be used in conjunc- 
tion with this article. 

Foreign Policy Documents (p.2A) is 
a reference section of the official docu- 
ments which form the basis of U. S. 
foreign policy. 

American Government in Peace and 
War (p.14) describes defense mobili- 
zation agencies, the organization of the 
armed services, the work of the cabi- 
net, executive departments and agen- 
cies, and Supreme Court. 

Nations of the World (p. 20) pre- 
sents important reference data in chart 
form. 

Know the Word for It (p. 29) is a 
dictionary of political, economic, and 
legal terms that often appear in the 
news. 

To make the KEY more useful 
throughout the year individual students 
or committees may be assigned to keep 
abreast of developments in various world 
areas or problems. Classroom or school 
forums, public opinion polls may be 
conducted on various issues. 





Answers te Workbook (p. 14) 

I. 1-T, 2-NS, 3-F, 4-T, 5-F. IL. 1-Asia, 
2-Europe, 3-Europe, 4-Asia, 5-(student’s 
opinion determines answer). III. a-3, b-5, 
c-1, d-4. IV. 1-President, Congress, Ameri- 
can people; 2-Marshall Plan, Point Four, 
Truman Doctrine; 3-Vandenberg. 
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NEW OIL FIELDS 





EDITORIAL REPRINTED FROM The New Bork Gimes 


THE ROLE OF THE 
PROFIT MOTIVE 


This editorial appéared recently in one of America’s 
great newspapers. THE NEW YORK TIMES notes par- 
ticularly the many skills and the great risks involved 
in the search for oil. 

The development of new sources of oil is only one 
phase of oil company rivalry. The oil must be taken 
from the ground, refined into finished products, trans- 
ported by pipeline, tanker, truck or tank car and 
marketed where and when it is needed. Every step of 
the way, every day, oilmen try to win more business 
by doing these jobs better, faster, more efficiently. 

As THE New YORK TIMES says so emphatically: 

“...the role of the profit motive in inducing 
socially useful action is of primary importance, a fact 
which our people and our legislators might well 
keep in mind.” 


IVERSON NO. 1— When this well, shown with its “slush 
pit,” came in near Tioga in the Williston Basin, North 
Dakota became America’s 27th oil-producing state. It was 
29 years ago that a single oil company began the long 
search for oil in North Dakota. Today many oil companies, 
big and little, have leased over half the state’s acreage 
for drilling, in the hope that the region will prove to be a 
major oil producer. Oil companies are getting ready to 


spend millions to find the answer. o 


6 HAT may well be the beginning of a new major domestic 
\\ oil source in the northern Middle West is indicated by 
two recent important finds 100 miles apart, one last April in 
North Dakota and another in the past fortnight in Montana. 
For several decades this country has depended heavily, 
though not exclusively, upon southern and western areas— 
such states as Louisiana, Texas and California. If these new 
finds in North Dakota and Montana presage the opening of 
‘comparable rich fields they are of great importance. 


“The mounting number of cars and oil heaters in this 
country is steadily increasing our consumption of this mate- 
rial, while from a global point of view the shadows over the 
future of oil production in the Middle East, particularly Iran, 
make it most desirable to increase production from more 
certain sources, as in this country, as rapidly as possible. 


“In our gratification over these new finds we should not 
lose’sight of the factors which made it possible for oil to be 
discovered at depths of 7,000 to 11,000 feet underneath the 
earth. The contributions of geologists, drilling technicians 
and related specialists are, of course, of the highest im- 
portance, for they make possible the location and then the 
reaching of this buried treasure. But important, too, are the 
enterprise and the willingness to bear risks which motivated 
these efforts. Wells that find oil are well publicized, but the 
large number which are no more than dry holes in the ground 
are recorded only in red ink in private ledgers. 


“The men and organizations who search for oil at fantastic 
depths risk millions in such ventures, and freqiently lose 
them. But they continue even after repeated disappointments 
because on balance profits can be made if a reasonable pro- 
portion of successes is attained. In this activity, as in many 
others, the role of the profit motive in inducing socially useful 
action is of primary importance, a fact which our people and 
our legislators might well keep in mind.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee ¢ AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE © 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Get goin’ breakfast for:.. 


‘ 


{ 


PUNCH © 
TIL 
LUNCH! 


Kelloggs Corn Flakes 


Pack the' PUNCH’! 


Right on your toes—clear up ‘til noon 
—when your breakfast packs more 
“punch”! And it’s so easy to get this 
lasting food energy. Eat a better break- 
fast built around nourishing Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes. 


You sure can taste 
the difference in Corn Flakes! 
Only Kellogg’s pour out such big, fresh 
flakes! Toasty-crisp and sweet. Only 
Kellogg’s give you that fresh, live flavor 
everyone goes for. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes with milk 'n’ 
bananas are a breakfast dish that 
can really send you! Ask Mom to get 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes in the big 











Newsmakers #° 


NAVY GOVERNOR 
JTHE 
does more 
run ships. It also 
runs a lot of Un- 
cle Sam’s many 
Pacific Islands. 
One of these is- 
land groups is the 
between 
Japan and the 
Marianas (see 
map, WW. September 19, page 12). 


NAVY 


> 
Bonins 


vw s 


F. A. Pobst 


This summer the Navy assigned 
Chief Storekeeper Frederick A. 
Pobst, 33, as the official representa- 
tive of the United States in the 
Bonins. He is the first Navy enlisted 


VITAMIN SLEUTH 
HAVE 


had your 
mins today? 

Vitamins are 
strange little 
that 


YOU 


vita- 


chemicals 
have been called 
the “spark p! 
of the human ma- 
chine.” If you put 
in one lump all 
the vitamins that a grown man needs 
in a day, the lump would be no big- 
ger than a grain of rice. But without 
that tiny pellet of vitamins you 
wouldn’t grow or be healthy. 


ugs 


Johns Hopkins Univ 


Dr. E.\V. McCollum 


The chances are you never heard 
of Dr. Elmer Verner McCollum. Yet 
he deserves your thanks if you're in 
good health and full of bounce and 
pep. He’s the man who unraveled 
the secret of vitamins. His portrait is 
in the Medical Museum of Rochester, 
N. Y., as “one of the 24 persons in 
North America who have made the 
most fundamental discoveries in 
medical science during the past 150 
years.” 

Last month 150 world-renowned 
scientists and specialists in nutrition 
met at a dinner honoring Dr. Mc- 
Collum. He told them he began his 
lifework in the field of nutrition. by 
guiding a plow as a Kansas farm hoy. 


than ° 


man ever named to represent the 
U. S. Government in governing an 
area. His job is to keep order, to 
advise the islanders on any problem 
that arises, to look after their health 
needs, and to preside at their elec- 
tions. 

Chief Storekeeper Pobst enlisted 
in the Navy in 1935. His family lives 
in Pueblo, Colorado. 

The Bonins—15 tiny volcanic js- 
lands with a population of about 
6,000—were captured from Japan by 
U. S. Marines in bloody fighting 
during World War II. The U. S. may 
propose that the Bonins and nearby 
islands be made a U. N. trust ter- 
ritory, with the United States ad- 
ministering the territory. 


He was born in 1879 near Ft. Scott, 
Kansas. After studying at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and at Yale, he 
became an instructor in agricultural 
chemistry at the University of Wis- 
consin in 1907 

About that time scientists in Eu- 
rope found that animals lost weight 
on certain kinds of diet, no matter 
how much the animals ate. A Polish 
chemist invented the name “vitamin” 
(“vita” means “life” in Latin) for the 
unknown something that living be- 
ings need in order to thrive. 

Dr. McCollum found this mysteri- 
ous substance. In fact, he found two 
vitamins that are necessary for life. 
Since then about 25 vitamins have 
been discovered. These chemicals 
prod the body into turning food to 
flesh and bones, getting rid of wastes, 
and producing energy. The great in- 
crease in eating of fruit and drinking 
of milk in recent years is partly the 
result of Dr. McCollum’s research. 
He showed that these foods are rich 
sources of vitamins. 

He is now professor emeritus— 
that is, retired professor—of bio- 
chemistry at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in Baltimore, Md. But he has 
never retired from his quest for 
better health for mankind. Right now 
he’s doing research on animo acids 
(protein substances necessary for 
health). 


GREEK 
HERO 


INP phote 


GREECE'S 
No. 1 war hero has 
become Greece's 
No. 1 political puzzle. He is Field 
Marshal Alexander, Papagos. 

Some observers compare him to 
General Charles de Gaulle of France. 
Both are army officers who recently 
started new political parties. These 
parties even have similar names: De 
Gaulle’s “Rally of the French People” 
and Papagos’ “Greek Rally.” De 
Gaulle’s party this summer won the 
largest number—but not a majority— 
of the seats in the French Parlia- 
ment. Last month Papagos’ party 
scored a similar half-way victory in 
the Greek elections (see news pages) 

Some people fear that de Gaulle- 
and Papagos—might become dicta 
tors. Papagos’ followers believe he’s 
the man who can give Greece honest 
government after years of graft and 
waste by public officials. 

Papagos became Greece's hero 
when he led an outnumbered Greek 
army that drove back an Italian inva- 
sion of Greece in 1940. But Italy’s 
ally, Nazi Germany, stepped in and 
crushed the Greeks. Papagos spent 
most of World War II in German 
concentration camps. After the war 
he led Greek government forces 
which smashed Communist efforts 
to take control of Greece. 

He had long been a firm sup- 
porter of King Paul I of Greece. This 
spring he quarreled with King Paul, 
resigned from the Army, and started 
his new party. 





Answers to last week's puzzle . 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Korean war adds to Red 
Feather’s jobs (p. 9). IN NEWS PAGES (pp. 6-8)—Top- 
level politicians mentioned in RFC inquiry; atom scien- 
tist invents TV tube that will receive both color and 
black-and-white; first large-scale taconite factory 
planned; Papagos is new leader in Greece; King George 
has operation; British election set; “astronauts” plan trip 
to Mars; Russia wants U. S. to pay half U. N. bills; 
Korea truce talks may resume. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS: Frank Flees, 27, was wounded 
on Guam in World War II. He came home, struggled to 
make a living on a farm in central Wisconsin, lost one 
eye in an accident last year. His neighbors saw that he 
needed a lot of help. One day last month 700 of them 
converged on Flees’ farm. All day they worked—build- 
ing fences and farm buildings, setting out trees, plough- 
ing, scooping out a farm pool, clearing stone from the 
fields. When the sun went down Flees stared in amaze- 
ment at his 80-acre farm—completely modernized. “It's 
like a miracle,” he murmured. “It would take a lifetime 
of hard work to do what these good people have done 
for me today.” 


OUR NATURAL RESOURCES—COAL: Do you 
know that several hundred underground fires are eating 
their way through U. S. coal deposits? Some abandoned 
mines have been burning for 30 or 40 years. One fire, 
near New Straitsville, Ohio, started in 1884! In 1949 
Congress told the Bureau of Mines to stop this waste. 
Engineers picked 17 of the worst blazes. Some were 
sealed off with a blanket of earth. Others were flushed 
with silt-laden water. At Fairmont, West Virginia, the 
workers dug a burning mine out of the ground—hill and 
all. What's the score today? Ten of the 17 fires are under 
control. The engineers are conquering the other seven. 
Several cities have been rescued from collapsing into 
the underground infernos. More than 120,000,000 tons 
of coal, worth half a billion dollars, have been saved. 


TWO-PIECE LANDING: The 


was expecting a signal to 
USS Princeton. Instead the signal officer gave the 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: Tommy Jacobs, 16, of 
Montebello, California, semi-finalist last month in the 
U. S. amateur golf championship; Burr Collett, 16, of 
Barstow, California, the “one-man humane society,” who 
won the 1951 Nationa] Humane Act award for his radio 
and newspaper on care of pets—and for per- 


programs 
sonally finding homes for 200 stray pets. 


ON TO CANADA: Remember the 32 Czechs who lit- 
erally “crashed the gates” to escape from their homeland 
on their “freedom train”? (WW. Sept. 26, p. 7.) They 
will go to Canada as refugees from communism. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

TRIESTE—Here’s an old trouble-spot that keeps bob- 
bing up in the news! Trieste is a busy port city at the 
north end of the Adriatic Sea. Most of the people are of 
Italian descent and the city used to belong to Italy. 
After World War II, however, the city and surrounding 
region became the Free Territory of Trieste, to be run 
by the U. N. Actually, the north half of the territory is 
occupied by the U. S. and Britain, and the south half 
by Yugoslavia. In 1948 the U. S., Britain, and France 
agreed that Italy should have Trieste back. Italy's 
|premier, Alcide de Gasperi, on a visit to the U. S., pub- 
licly told Congress last week that Italy wants to “cash 
the check” issued in 1948 and get Trieste back. Here's 
the catch: Yugoslavia wants Trieste, too. Shortly after 
the Allied statement on Trieste in 1948, Marshal Tito of 
Yugoslavia quarreled with Russia and turned to the 
Western nations for help. We want to help Italy—but 
we don’t want to step on Tito’s toes, either. 


ENDQUOTE: Dr. Charles F. Kettering, inventor of 
the self-starter, ethyl gasoline, and other aids to “happy 
motoring,” on his 75th birthday: “The human race 
won't get into trouble because it will run out of any- 
thing—unless it’s brains. Stupidity is a dangerous thing. 
Let’s keep the stupidity on the Russian side.” 
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Political Pull in RFC 


Did top-level politicians use their 
political power to get RFC loans for 
private companies? 

A Senate committee is trying to 
answer that question. In the “second 
round” of a long investigation of the 
RFC (Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration), the names of both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican national chair- 
men have been mentioned. Both 
deny that they “peddled” political in- 
fluence for private gain. 

RFC is an agency of the U.S. 
Government. Congress created it in 
1932 in the midst of the “great de- 
pression.” During that business 
slump, factories closed, wages 
dropped, millions lost their jobs, 
banks failed. 

Private banks were unable to lend 
businessmen the money they needed 
to rebuild their companies. So the 
Government made the loans through 
RFC. 

Originally the RFC was designed 
to last for 10 years. Congress voted 
to keep it going. It has made more 
than 600,000 loans, totalling about 
$21,000,000,000. It has always op- 
erated at a profit to Uncle Sam. 

Last winter a Senate subcommit- 
tee headed by J. William Fulbright 
(D., Ark.) looked into charges that 
two of the five RFC directors favored 
loans to certain businessmen .who 
had “political pull.” The committee 
proposed that RFC be operated by a 
single head instead of the five-man 
board of directors. 

W. Stuart Symington was named 


LOOK, NO HANDS! 


News In 


REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


the one-man boss of RFC. Last sum- 
mer he announced that he had fired 
everyone he knew of in RFC who 
was guilty of misconduct. 

In August a St. Louis, Mo., news- 
paper accused William M. Boyle, 
chairman of the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee, of influencing RFC 
loan making. The newspaper said 
that a St. Louis printing firm, Ameri- 
can Lithofold Company, after being 
rejected three times for an RFC loan, 
got the loan in 1949 through Boyle's 
influence. 

Boyle admitted being on the com- 
pany’s payroll at the time. He denied 
that he had any connection with the 
loan and President Truman agreed. 
The President said he has “utmost 
confidence in Mr. Boyle.” 

Last week a Senator said that Guy 
Gabrielson, Republican National 
Chairman, had asked RFC to give 
the Carthage Hydrocol Company 
more time to repay a loan. Gabriel- 
son is head of Carthage Hydrocol. 
He admitted dealing with RFC but 
denied he had used political influ- 
ence. Some Republican leaders said 
that Gabrielson should resign his 
party post. 


Wide World photo 


Here’s the “Matador,” latest thing in guided missiles. 
The U. S. Air Force calls it a “pilotless bomber.” 


In photo, the Matador shoots 


off the launching platform with the launcher-rocket spurting flame and smoke. 


In. flight, the rocket drops off and a jet engine takes over. 
possibly an atomic explosive—would be in the nose. 
President Truman had the Matador in mind when he 


the plane to its target. 


The warhead— 
Radar controls guide 


recently said the U. S. has new weapons “which are fantastic in their operation.” 


Witnesses at the inquiry included 
Federal tax officials and other Fed- 
eral employees who admitted receiv- 
ing pay and gifts from Lithofold. 

What's Behind It: The persons 
who have been mentioned in the 
RFC investigation are not accused 
of breaking the law. But did they act 
uprightly if they used political pull 
to influence RFC action? 

You know from your own experi- 
ence that it is not always easy to tell 
what is right from what is wrong in 
a particular case. To help public of- 
ficials decide what to do in “border- 
line” cases, a “code of ethics” should 
be prepared by a commission of lead- 
ing citizens, says Senator Fulbright. 
A Senate subcommittee is studying 
this proposal. 

Senator Fulbright warns that dis- 
honorable dealings in public life can 
destroy our freedom. 

Republicans claim that corruption 
is common in the Administration. 
The Democrats deny this. But cor- 
ruption in government may be a big 
issue in the coming Presidential cam- 
paign. 

Who's responsible if men in public 
life don’t measure up to high stand- 
ards? Is it because ordinary citizens 
aren't interested enough in their gov- 
ernment? Even in hotly contested 
elections, seldom do even half the 
eligible voters actually vote. How 
can we rouse people to take more in- 
terest in civic affairs—and to act 
when reforms are needed? 

Do we also need higher moral 
standards as individuals? Do students 
who cheat in exams, for instance, 
have anything in common with poli- 
ticians who use their positions for 
corrupt purposes? 


Double-Duty TV Tube 


A professsor with a hobby seems 
to have solved a problem that has 
bothered TV manufacturers for a 
long time. 


The problem: to make a television 
tube that could receive TV programs 








either in black and white or in color. 

The professor: Dr. Ernest O. Law- 
rence of the University of California. 
He is an outstanding atomic scientist 
and winner of the Nobel prize for in- 
venting the atom-smashing device 
known as the cyclotron. 

His children wanted to know why 
he didn’t invent a TV tube that 
would pick up color telecasts as well 
as black and white. 

So he went to his garage hobby- 
shop and in his spare time produced 
a double-duty tubé. Paramount Pic- 
tures Corporation, which owns the 
rights to the tube, says it can be 
mass-produced at a cost only a little 
higher than the cost of present tubes 
for black and white telecasts. No 
color-wheel converter—such as is 
used in the C. B. S. color TV system 
—is needed. 

Paramount plans to start manufac- 
ture of the tubes in a few weeks. If 
successful, the new tube may greatly 
speed the development of color TV 
for home use. 


First Taconite Factory 


Taconite—long considered a 
worthless rock—is the steel in- 
dustry’s new hope for an additional 
domestic source of iron. 

Last month plans were announced 
for the world’s first factory for mak- 
ing iron from taconite on a large 
scale to supply the steel industry. 
The factory, in northern Minnesota, 
will crush the hard ta@@nite rock, 
pick out the tiny iron particles with 
magnets, and roll the particles into 
walnut-sized pellets containing 64 
per cent iron. 

What's Behind It: The best U. S. 
iron ores—and they are being used 
up fast—contain only about 50 per 
cent iron. However, mining iron ore 
is much cheaper than taking the iron 
(about 25 per cent) out of taconite 
rock, 

An experimental taconite factory 
in Minnesota is already turning out 
iron pellets for Bethlehem Steel 
Company. A subsidiary of U. S. Steel 
is building another experimental 
plant in Minnesota. 


New Leader in Greece 
A new party and a new leader 
have come to the fore in Greece, 
The Greeks gave the world that 
precious word “democracy”—rule by 
the people. Last month the Greeks 


exercised that right. More than l,- 
700,000 of them went to the polls to 
elect a new parliament. 

Ever since World War II, half a 
dozen political parties have been vy- 
ing for control of Greece's govern- 
ment. None could gain a majority of 
the seats. So the parties had to form 
coalitions—temporary partnerships— 
to run the government. 

A brand-new party, the Greek 
Rally, appeared in the recent elec- 
tion campaign. It was organized and 
led by Field Marshal Alexander 
Papagos, 69-year-old hero of World 
War II and of Greece's postwar fight 
against Communist guerrillas. He 
called for a strong, stable central gov- 
ernment—something Greece hasn't 
had since the war. 

The Greek Rally won 115 seats in 
parliament—more than any other 
party. But the Rally did not win a 
majority of the 250 seats. 

What's Behind It: The prospects 
are that Greece will again be ruled 
by a coalition. 

Coalition governments are often 
weak governments. Each party must 
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make compromises in its political 
program to please the other parties. 
If one party to the partnership is dis- 
pleased by an act of the government, 
it may drop out of the coalition, vote 
against the government's proposals, 
and cause the collapse of the cabinet. 


New Frontiers in Space 


Science can be stranger than fic- 
tion. A group of 50 rocket scientists 
—not fiction writers!—in London last 
month heard plans for a space-ship 
flight to Mars. 


The meeting was the Second In- 
‘ternational Conference of Astronau- 
tics. (Astronautics is a relatively new 
word meaning “space navigation.” ) 
Dr. Wernher Von Braun, in a pa- 
per submitted to the conference, de- 
clared that a trip to Mars was entire- 
ly possible. Dr. Braun, who designed 
the V-2 rocket bomb for the Ger- 
mans in ‘World War Il, had even 
worked out such details as how long 
a trip to Mars would take and how 
much fuel would be needed. (An- 
swers: Duration of trip, 2 years and 





STILL THE CHAMPION! This 1913 Stanley Steamer, a steam-powered auto, 


last month won a Chicago-to-New York race—against a 


ine-powered 1911 


gasoli 
Stoddard Dayton car. The Steamer averaged 20 miles per hour and sometimes 
reached a speed of more than 60 MPH. But the gas-powered car would catch 
wy Seantin s Sesoer Sad 0s ea anne Seen nr eee 


water. Near Buffalo, N. 
taking on water while “ 


Y., as photo 


on the move”—with 


shows, the Steamer saved a little time by 
a helicopter acting as “water boy.” 








239 days; required amount of fuel, 
5,500,000 tons. ) 

Starting point of the trip, he said, 
would be “artificial moons”—way-sta- 
tions in space revolving in orbits 
around the earth. One German engi- 
neer even presented a model of one 
of these way-stations: A 150-ton 
rocket connected to an outer ring 
containing living space for 50 people. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


KING GEORGE VI of Britain un- 
derwent a serious lung operation last 
week. Princess Elizabeth (next in 
line of succession to the throne) and 
her husband, Prince Philip, aren't 
making final plans for their sched- 
uled October trip to Canada and the 
U. S. until the king is out of danger. 


BRITISH VOTERS will elect a new 
House of Commons (lower house of 
Parliament) on October 25. The 
Labor party, led by Clement Attlee, 
had only a few seats more than the 
Conservatives, led by Winston 
Churchill, in the previous parlia- 
ment. (Major article on the British 
elections in Oct. 17 issue.) 


GREECE'S AND. TURKEY'S appli- 
cations to join free Europe's “defense 
club,” the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, were approved by the 
North Atlantic Council at Ottawa, 
Canada, last month. The Council also 
proposed to broaden the North At- 
lantic Treaty to include defense of 
the Mediterranean region. The Coun- 
gil’s decisions go to member-govern- 
ments for final approval. (Major ar- 
ticle on the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in Oct. 10 issue. 
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ON THE © NEWS 

1. Identify: William M. Boyle, Guy 
Gabrielson, J. William Fulbright, Alex- 
ander, Papagos, Clement Attlee, Win- 
ston Churchill, Ernest O. Lawrence. 

2. The U. S. now pays about (334; 
39; 50) per cent of the U.N.’s bills. 
Russia pays about (7%; 25%; 50%). 

3. The purpose of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is: (to rebuild war- 
torn Europe; to make loans to busi- 
nesses; to pay the Government's debts). 

4. “Astronautics,” means 

5. Taconite is important as a future 
source for 
industry. 





United Nations News 





Who Pays UN’s Bills? 


Where does the United Nations 
get the money fo pay its bills? The 
member-nations pay dues. Each pays 
according to its national wealth. 

The U. N. Committee on Contribu- 
tions determines what percentage of 
the U. N.’s annual budget is to be 
paid by each member-country. The 
United States has been paying 38.92 
per cent of the U. N. budget. Rus- 
sia’s share has been only 6.98 per 
cent. The U. S. Congress wants the 
U. S. share cut to a maximum of 33% 
per cent. 

Recently the U. N. Committee on 


U. 8. Army photo from Wide World 
ARMOR is back in style! Charles F. 
Brydia of Ada, Okla., models body 
armor being tested in Korea (see story). 


Contributions recommended _ that 
Russia’s dues be raised to 9.85 per 
cent and that the U. S. dues be re- 
duced to 36.9 per cent. 

At this point the Soviet delegates 
kicked up a fuss. They claimed the 
U.S. is so rich it should pay half of 
the yearly operating costs of the U.N. 

Some observers wondered how 
this argument fits the Soviet propa- 
ganda line that the U. S. is on the 
brink of economic disaster! 

Gromyko, Malik, and other Soviet 
delegates have constantly charged 
that American capitalism is “decay- 
ing and dying.” It was a case of 
wanting the cake and eating it too. 

The final decision on dues will be 
made by the U. N. General Assem- 
bly, which opens its annual session 
in Paris on November 6. 


May Resume Truce Talks 


While the Korean war thundered 
on, Communists and U. N. officers 
met in Kaesong last week to try to 
arrange terms for re-starting the 
stalled truce talks (see Sept. 19 is- 
sue). At our press time, agreement 
had not been reached. 

Facing the possibility that the war 
may go into another bitter Korean 
winter, the U. S. Army has promised 
that all G. I.’s who served in Korea 
last winter will go home on rotation 
before snow flies. 

Meanwhile, the U. S. Eighth Army 
began passing out wintér clothing. 

Speaking of what the well-dressed 
soldier is wearing in Korea, the Army 
is testing out light-weight armor. 
(See photo opposite.) The outfit in- 
cludes a plastic helmet in an alumi- 
num shell, an armored vest of glass 
fiber and plastic over a nylon liner, 
and protective covering for the legs. 
It is hoped the armor will give pro- 
tection against shell fragments and 
small-arms fire“at lgng range. Litter- 
bearers will be the first to wear the 
armor in combat. 

U. S. Marines tried something new 
in warfare last month when they cap- 
tured a mountain by helicopter. In 
four hours, a fleet of ‘copters landed 
a company of Marines on a peak 
which would have taken at least two 
days to take by climbing. 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
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Red Feather 
in Franklin’s Cap 


“tag EVE been invaded!” 
That’s the way Franklin, In- 
diana, felt about the expansion 
of Camp Atterbury in the summer of 
1950, when the Korean war broke 
out. 

Camp Atterbury is 12 miles from 
Franklin. The camp’s population 
zoomed to 25,000. That's three times 
bigger than the town’s population. 
Crowds of newcomers swarmed into 
Franklin—servicemen on leave, their 
families on visits. 

What to do? Town leaders met to 
discuss the “invasion.” They agreed: 
“These soldiers are the defenders of 
our country and the special guests 
of our town. We're going to make 
them feel at home!” 

So Franklin decided to open ‘a 
servicemen’s center. About 20 ‘prom- 
inent townspeople formed a board 
to set up the club. 


A Club for Servicemen 

Volunteers pitched in with paint 
brushes, saws, hammers. They turned 
a gloomy old armory into a cheery 
recreation spot. There’s a chrome- 
trimmed snack bar, bright colored 
furniture, a modernistic information 
desk, and a big bulletin board topped 
with blinker lights. The volunteers 
set up hobby-shop equipment for 
woodworking and the making of pot- 
tery and model planes. 

Last October Franklin opened its 
club for servicemen. It has been go- 
ing day and night ever since. 

The citizens make sure of that. 
Each day one or two of Franklin’s 43 
community groups and organiza- 
tions send volunteers. They man the 
information desk, snack bar, and 
housing booth—and also the broom, 
the mop, and the dustcloth. In one 
month (August), 348 volunteers put 
in a total of more than 1,500 work- 
hours at the club. 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 14. 


Twenty-seven churches take turns 
serving Sunday suppers to™the sol- 
diers and their families. 

The club’s biggest job is finding 
housing for servicemen’s families in 
jam-packed Franklin. In one month 
(August), nearly 400 families got 
shelter through the club housing 
service. Many wives and parents, 
hurrying to the camp to see wound- 
ed veterans arriving home from 
Korea, rush into Franklin at late 
hours. For these guests the club 
keeps a special “after-midnight” list 
of rooms. 

Last January the citizens of Frank- 
lin turned their club over to the 
U. S. O. The U. S. O. is the United 
Service Organizations. In World 
War II, U. S. O. set up thousands of 
off-duty recreation places through- 
out the U. S. and the world for 
Americans in uniform. Now the 
U. S. O. is back in business to renew 
its morale-building activities for our 
growing armed forces. 
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Franklin-ites will continue to run 
the club. But most of the operating 
expenses will now be paid by the 
U. S. O. This year the U. S. O. will 
get much of its funds from the Red 
Feather Campaign. 

October is the month of the yearly 
Red Feather Campaign. The Red 
Feather is the symbol of the Com- 
munity Chest. There are more than 
1,300 Community Chests in the U. S. 
and Canada. 

The Chest provides money to run 
such social agencies as Boy and Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A., Salvation Army, Visit- 
ing Nurse Service, local clinics, hos- 
pitals, and settlement houses. The 
Korean war has added new agencies 
and new needs. 


How the Chest Started 


At one time each of these agencies 
ran its own money-raising campaign. 
“Why don’t all these agencies get 
together on a single“ campaign?” 
many people asked. 

That’s how the Red Feather Cam- 
paign got started. It is one big year- 
ly drive for donations to support 
most of the social agencies in your 
town. 

Soon you'll see red feathers burst- 
ing out all over—flashing from hat- 
bands, coat lapels, windows,  ban- 
ners, and billboards. The red feather 
is a badge of a good citizen. Those 
who wear it have given to their 
home-town’s Community Chest. How 
about you? 


U.8.0. photo 


Traveling “Camp Shows’’—one of U. S. O.'s activities—bring entertainers to 
troops in the field. Here Jack Benny, on a recent Camp Shows tour of Korea, 
tries to convince Marjorie Reynolds that he really, truly cleaned his mess kit. 








OOK at the pictures on the op- 
posite page 


“So what?” you may be say- 
ing. “They just show. Americans 
working with people from different 
parts of the world. We see pictures 
like that evety day.” 

That's just the point 

You're used to seeing America 
and Americans take the lead in 
world affairs. You take it for granted. 


UNCLE SAM’S NEW JOB 


Your grandfather—probably your 
father, at your age—wouldn’t have 
felt that way. Those pictures in front 
of you are signs of something new 
in world affairs. something that’s 
happened only within your lifetime. 
It’s one of the great historic events 
of our times. The United States is 
stepping out as the leader of free 
men everywhere. The United States 
has taken on the lion’s share of the 
job of keeping world peace. 

In the first issue of World Week 
you read of some of the ways in 
which we are shouldering this new 
“global role.” We are at work as 
peacemakers in the Pacific and south 
Asia. We lead the U. N.’s fight 
against aggression in Korea. We are 
helping build a North Atlantic army 
to protect Europe from communism. 
We are striving to keep the uneasy 
Middle East from blowing up. 

A few weeks ago Governor Thom- 
as E. Dewey of New York, twice the 
Republican party's candidate for 
President, came back from a trip to 
Asia. In his first speech after reach- 
ing home again he said: 

“I'm sure most Americans would 
like to forget the rest of the world 
and live alone, happily, and like it— 
but we can’t do it.” 


Building Our Foreign Policy 





Why Uncle Sam 
Shoulders the 


World’s Burdens 


Yardley in the Baltimore Sun 


Why can’t we do it? 

That’s a story that begins quite a 
way back. 

All through our history 
been lucky about our neighbors in 
the Americas. They're good friends 
of ours. Besides, none of them are 
strong enough to attack us even if 
they wanted to. 

We were lucky, too, because we 
had no other neighbors. The wide 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans separat- 
ed us from the rest of the world. The 
British fleet ruled the seas, and after 
the War of 1812 we had few serious 
quarrels with the British. In the 
1800s we Americans were busy de- 
veloping our new country—laying its 
railroads, building its industries, 
opening the farms of the great 
West. We were too busy to bother 
about the rest of the world. 

World War I came along. We 
found ourselves taking part, for the 
first time, in a great war beyond our 
own shores. After that war the rest 
of the world owed us billions of dol- 
lars. 

We felt like fish caught in a net. 
We didn't want to take on the 
world’s problems. We struggled to 
break out of the net. We refused to 
join the League of Nations. In the 
1930s, when Hitler rose to power in 
Germany aud a new war loomed, 
Congress passed neutrality laws. 
These laws aimed to keep us from 
taking sides in quarrels abroad. We 
were to “turn the other cheek” even 
if swaggering aggressors forbade us 
to trade with their enemies or 
stopped our ships. 

Slowly we began to wake up to 
the fact that dictators abroad men- 
aced our own shores. No longer did 
we feel safe behind our water bar- 


we've 


riers. The Atlantic and Pacific seemed 
to have shrunk. Airplanes hopped 
the Atlantic in less than a day. Ships 
crossed in a few days. Pioneer flyers 
were opening new air routes across 
the North Pole. If Hitler had suc- 
ceeded in getting control of French 
West Africa (only a short hop from 
South America) we might have 
faced a dangerous foe to the south. 

Then—it was just 10 years ago this 
coming December—Japan attacked 
our naval base at Pearl Harbor. We 
had to fight. We fought, and won, 
side by side with our allies in World 
War II. 

This time most Americans were 
convinced that our country couldn't 
withdraw from the rest of the world. 
To keep our own peace and pros- 
perity, we realized we must help the 
rest of the world toward peace and 
prosperity. 


HOW STOP COMMUNISM? 


Only the U. S. had the wealth and 
production to rebuild the war-shat- 
tered world. Only the U. S.—we soon 
found—had the strength to protect 
the world from spreading commu- 
nism. Russia added satellites until 
communism covered a quarter of 
the world’s land. Russia seemed de- 
termined, sooner or later, to get con- 
trol of the rest. We faced a greater 
threat than Hitler's Germany. We 
decided we must lead the free world 
in fighting communism. Otherwise 
our friends, the free nations, would 
fall one by one. And we might be 
left alone to face the menace of a 
Communist world. 

Just what should we do to meet 
this threat? That's the great issue in 
foreign. policy today. On page 12 
you'll read about this debate. 








@ Upper left: Benjamin Coleman, 19, Florida, 
N. Y., graduate of Goshen Central High 
School, (at left), “exchange farmer” on farm 
of Gustav Suehler (right), of West Germany. 
@ Upper right: The Big Three foreign ministers 
(I. to r.), Robert Schuman of France, Herbert 
Morrison of Britain, Dean Acheson of U. S. 

@ Center photo: Frank Graham, of North 
Carolina, U. N. mediator (second from left), 
tries to persuade Pakistan official Mohd Ismail 
(left) and President Prasad and Prime Minister 
Nehru of India (right) to settle Kashmir dispute. 
@ Lower left: Gen. James Van Fleet, U. S. 8th 
Army commander in Korea, decorates Sgt. © 
Thomas Blackford of British Gloucestershire 
Regiment. 

@ Lower right: Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt with 
World Assembly of Youth delegates from Pak- 
istan, Scotland, and Africa, at Ithaca, N. Y., 
in August. 


Photos from British Information Services, Wide World, INP 
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Uncle Sam 
Re-thinks his foreign policy 


REIGN policy — that phrase 
sounds formidable! Don't let it 
scare you. It simply means the way 
we, the American people, act toward 
other countries. 

We all have a share in making our 
foreign policy. The President makes 
plans to increase U. S. aid to Indo- 
China; Congress votes to recommend 
stopping U. S. trade with Czecho- 
slovakia; your next-door neighbor 
says to your Dad, “We ought to take 
MacArthur’s advice and bomb Man- 
churia”; you make a new friend for 
America by writing a pen-pal letter 
to somebody in France or Indonesia 
or South Africa. Each one is helping 
to build our foreign policy. 

Our foreign policy looks a little 
less mysterious if you see what 
makes it run. What is the main 
“power source”? It is that set of ideas 
which Americans have agreed upon 
throughout our history. 

We might sum up those ideas this 
way: 

1. We aim to keep our national 
independence and personal liberties. 

2. We want to keep and improve 
} our high standard of living. 

3. We want to live in peace and 
| friendship with other peoples. 

Our program to achieve these 
goals varies as conditions change. 

Here’s what we have been doing 
since World War II to try to carry 
out these purposes in foreign affairs: 


BI-PARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Since 1933 the Presidents of the 
United States have been Democrats. 
The Democratic party has controlled 
Congress most of the past 20 years. 
As custodians of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Democratic party and 
its leaders in public office have had 
the chief responsibility for our for- 
eign policy in your lifetime. 

For a while after World War II 
some Republicans shared in making 
foreign policy decisions. The most 
important Republican in this “bi- 
partisan” (two-party) foreign policy 
was Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
of Michigan. In those days people 


said: “Politics end at the water's 
edge.” This means that Americans 
should be united in foreign affairs 
even if they quarrel over domestic 
policies. 

The makers of our postwar foreign 
policy acted on these beliefs: that 
the U. S. could best protect its free- 
dom and peace by taking the lead 
in working for a peaceful world; 
that the chief threat to our peace 
and freedom is communism; that 
the U. S. should try to stop commu- 
nism from spreading by aiding free 
nations to keep their freedom. 

To carry out this program we 
joined the United Nations, sent aid 
to Greece and Turkey to help them 
resist communism, set up the Mar- 
shall Plan to rebuild Europe’s pro- 
duction, created Point Four to help 
backward countries develop better 
living conditions, formed alliances 


Building Our Foreign Policy 





like the Rio Pact (with Latin Amer- 
ica) and the North Atlantic Treaty 
(with Western Europe). 


THE “GREAT DEBATE” 


Senator Vandenberg is dead. The 
bi-partisan foreign policy died even 
before he did. Republicans were 
consulted less and less. The war in 
Korea raised fears that we were 
plunging into World War III. Heavy 
casualties raised doubts whether the 
fight was worthwhile. 

Last winter these doubts and fears 
exploded into the so-called “great 
debate” on foreign policy. Several 
prominent men bitterly attacked the 
Administration’s foreign policy. 
Among them were ex-President Her- 
bert Hoover and Senator Robert 
Taft. They said, in effect, that we 
had gone too far in giving aid to 

(Continued on page 22) 


WE AGREE ON 
ONE THING! 
WE AGREE 
WHAT TO DO 
IF YOU EVER 
ATTACK Us/ 


St. Louls Globe- Democrat 





Europe or 


Asia? 


Which should 


get preference for U.S, aid? 


“{RDER! Order!” cried Tony 
Stella, pounding the gavel. 
“Lakeside High School Debating 
Club will come to order! At our last 
meeting this was suggested for our 
next discussion question: ‘Europe or 
Asia—which should get first choice 
for U. S. aid?’ Jack, how did your 
committee make out in getting the 
Europe arguments together?” 

Jack Johnson cleared his throat. 
“My committee decided that, first of 
all, our job is to keep our own coun- 
try strong. We can’t waste our re- 
sources trying to support the whole 
world, or we'll run short ourselves 
some day. But we can afford some 
foreign aid—in fact, a good deal. 
Okay, let’s use it where it will do 
the most good to stop communism— 
that is, in Europe. Starting from 
there, we made an outline—but sup- 
pose I just read it as we have it here: 


THE CASE FOR EUROPE 


“1. The greatest threat to our 
country would be to have the Rus- 
sians grab Europe. Let’s see—where’s 
that quote from President Truman? 
Oh, yes: ‘If Western Europe were to 
fall to Soviet Russia, it would double 
the Soviet supply of coal and triple 
the Soviet supply of steel.’ And with 
the skilled manpower of Western 
Europe the Russians could turn out 
unlimited weapons. We can’t risk 














Mergen in the Atlanta Journal 


This cartoon was drawn in 1948. Is it a fair picture of our 
foreign policy today? What is Uncle Sam now doing to try to 
plug some of the Communist leaks on Asia's side of the dike? 


having the workshops ot Europe in 
Russian hands. 

“2. Europe’s in great danger from 
the Communists right now. We've 
already had all we could do to keep 
the Reds out of Greece and West 
Berlin. Russia’s satellites might at- 
tack Yugoslavia any minute. We 
have made a good start, under the 
North Atlantic Treaty, in strengthen- 
ing Europe against this danger. But 
if we don’t give our allies all the 
help we can in these next few im- 
portant months, our allies may get 
discouraged. Then all we've spent 
already on the Marshall Plan and 
military aid would be wasted. 

“3. You might say that most of us 
Americans are transplanted Euro- 
peans. Defending Europe is defend- 
ing our own way of life. Because we 
have so much in common with the 
Europeans, because we think alike 
and have a stake in the same way 
of life, we can work better with 
Europeans than with other peoples. 
The Asians—well, they're different-- 
how can we know they'll stick with 
us in a pinch? 

“Well, that’s about it—except that 
there’s really no reason to make a 
fuss when the question we're arguing 
is practically decided. About three 
fourths of the money under the new 
foreign aid bill in Congress will go 
to Europe.” 


Unusual words in this issue are pronounced 
and defined on page 14. 


“Okay, thanks,” said the chairman. 
“Now, Janice, how about the argu- 
ments on the Asia side?” 
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“We have an outline here, too,” © 


said Janice Kravich, “but instead of 
reading it I’m just going to take up 
Jack’s arguments, point by point. 

“We all agree that we can’t waste 
our resources. But my committee 
says the best investment in foreign 
aid is in Asia instead of Europe. 


THE CASE FOR ASIA 


“Europe’s a great workshop, sure. 
But what’s a workshop without raw 
materials? As Governor Dewey of 
New York pointed out after his trip 
to Asia this summer, 90 per cent of 
the world’s natural rubber and 56 
per cent of the world’s tin, among 
other things, come from Asia. We 
can’t afford to lose those sources of 
supply. And as for manpower—half 
the people in the world live in Asia. 

“Europe's in danger, that’s right— 
but look a* Asia! The Reds are al- 
ready taking it over right now. 
They’re fighting for more territory in 
Korea and the Philippines and Indo- 
China and Malaya and other places. 
We're making a start toward win- 
ning allies in Asia. You know of our 
new treaties with Japan and Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and the 
Philippines. If we show we're really 
going to help these countries, other 

(Continued on page 21) 














1. CAN YOU READ THE CHART? 


This map-chart, from the New 
York Times, shows how U S. foreign 
aid from July, 1945, to mid-1951, 
was distributed. (It does not include 
the seven-billion-dollar foreign aid 
bill which Congress was whipping 
into final shape last month.) In the 
blank space, write T or F if the state- 
ment is true or false, or write NS if 
there is not sufficient information on 
the map to answer the question. 


—l. Most of U. S. postwar foreign 
aid was for economic improvement 
and not for arms. 

_2. The U. S. will not ask repay- 
ment for any of this foreign aid. 
__.3. Great Britain received 31.4 bil- 
lion dollars in postwar foreign aid 
from the U. S. 

_.4. The area of the world which 
has received most U. S. foreign aid 
is Western Europe. 


Military ...000-. 904 Bi. 
Economic......$20.4 Bil. 


ot : 
| Economic... ...$1.3 Bil. 
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5. Asian countries have been left 
out of our foreign aid program. 


li. EUROPE OR ASIA? 


Fill in the blanks with the word 
“Europe” or “Asia.” Then underline 
each statement which is an argu- 
ment for U. S. foreign aid to Europe 
rather than to Asia 


1. Most of the world’s tin and 


natural rubber comes from ——__. 
2. Russia’s sources of coal and 
steel would be greatly increased if 
_________ fell under Communist 
control. 
3. We must encourage our North 


Atlantic Treaty allies in ______. 
4. Half the people of the world 


live in - 


5. In my opinion, the area which 





is most in danger of falling under 


Communist control is - 


iil. BUILD YOUR VOCABULARY 


Write, in the blanks in Section B, 
the number of the word in Section A 
which best fits each statement. 


A . 
1, isolationism; 2, internationalism; 
3, bi-partisan policy; 4, neutrality; 
5, satellite. 

B 
_a. Republicans and Democrats 
worked together to plan our course 
in foreign affairs. 
_—b. Eastern European countries act 
like puppets controlled by Russia. 
__c. Some people believe their 
country should aim to keep out of 
international affairs. 
__d. Some nations avoid 
sides in international wars. 


IV. TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Underline each word or phrase in 
parentheses which correctly com- 
pletes each statément. (In some 
cases more than one may be right.) 


1. (The President) (Congress) 
(the American people) have a voice 
in making of U. S. foreign policy. 

2. Programs under which U. S. 
aid is given to other nations include: 
(Marshall Plan) (Point Four) (Tru- 
man Doctrine) (Cominform) 
(League of Nations). 

8. The Republican most closely 
associated with the building of a 
bi-partisan foreign policy was ( Van- 
denberg) (Taft) (Acheson). 


taking 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


protein (p. 4)—A balanced diet 
should contain a considerable amount 
of protein, the only kind of food that 
contains nitrogen. Plants make protein 
with nitrogen from the air or soil, along 
with carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
sometimes certain other substances. 
Foods rich in protein include meat, 
milk, eggs, cheese, wheat, corn, oats, 


peas, beans, peanuts, lentils, and nuts. 
Noun. 

global (p. 10)—Pertaining to 
whole world. Adjective. 

neutrality (p. 10)—The state of be- 
ing neutral; that is, of keeping out of 
wars or disputes of others. Noun. 

satellites (p. 10)—A satellite, in as- 
tronomy, is an object in space which 
revolves around another and larger ob- 
ject. The smal] Communist-controlled 
countries of eastern Europe which are 
dominated by Russia are frequently re- 
ferred to as Russia’s satellites. Noun. 

Marshall Plan (p. 13)—A program 


the 


under which the U. S. is supplying 
goods to Western Europe to restore 
European production after World War 
II. General George C. Marshall pro- 
posed the plan (officially named the 
“European Recovery Program”) in 
1947 when he was Secretary of State. 


Say It Rightl 
Bonin (p. 4)—bé6 nin. 
Papagos (p. 4)—pii pd gos. 
vitamin (p. 4)—oi ta min; vit a min. 
emeritus (p. 4)—& mér I tis. 
protein (p. 4)—prd té In; pré tén. 
neutrality (p. 10)—n0 ¢rél {1 tt. 
satellites (p.. 10)—sdt @ lit. 





oh doy Ho 


Q. I go to a 
small high school. 
In my class the 
same group of 
girls serves on 
every committee. 
They just seem to 
run everything. 
How can the rest 
of us get asked to 
take part in some 
of the activities of our high school? 


Gay Head 


A. School clubs and school com- 
mittees don’t send out engraved in- 
vitations to prospective members. 
So talk to your teacher about your 
particular interests and talents. She'll 
help you find a place for 
for announcements of tryouts for 
teams and organizations and con- 
sider them direct commands. 


em. Look 


Girls and boys who “seem to run 
everything” are usually self-reliant, 
determined, and willing to tackle a 
hard job. Cultivate these qualities 
and you can expect results. If you 
can suggest an improvement for-an 
activity of your class or club, do so. 
Submit your plans to the head of the 
committee or to the président. If 
you're asked to follow through put 
your plan into action. 

Volunteer your ideas and services 
wherever you see a spot for them. 
Your first assignments will probably 
be minor, but the way you handle 
them will show whether you can do 
bigger jobs later. : 

Show other students that you're 
friendly. A warm smile will open 
many a closed committee! 


Q. If you take a girl out to dinner, 
how can you be sure you'll have 
enough cash to pay the check? The 
last time I took a girl out to dinner 
I didn’t have enough money for a 
tip and just enough money for car- 
fare home! 

A. A formal menu is often enough 
to make even the smoothest boy wish 


he and his date had just stopped off 
for a hamburger! If you order from 
the regular dinners suggested, the 
entire meal from appetizer to dessert 
will cost the price of the main dish 
as listed. (This is known as a’ table 
dhote menu. ) 

If you order a la carte, each dish 
will be charged separately at the 
price listed on the menu. The foods 
on such a menu are tisted in groups— 
appetizers, relishes, soups, entrees 
(main dishes), vegetables, salads, 
breads, fruits, desserts, beverages. 
This doesn’t mean you should choose 
something from each group. The list 
merely tells you what is available. 
A la carte servings are usually larger 
and more expensive than table d’hote 
servings. 

You might suggest a possible 
menu, within budget range, and a 
clever girl will follow your cue. If 
you decide to order a la carte, play 
it safe by deciding on just a few 
dishes—a main dish, dessert, and 
beverage. Order your dessert after 
you finish the other courses. Some- 7 
times eyes ‘ure bigger than you- 
know-what! 





- PIGSKIN PARADE 


Starred words refer to football terms. Answers 


next_ week. 


A crossword puzzle by Floyd Stauffer, Hummelstown (Pennsylvania) High School. 















































puzzle published we will pay you $10.00, 
puzzle, definiti dad os 
address, school and grade. Address: 

251 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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ACROSS 


. Aerial attack; a forward 
. Rest time for the team; the 


. Yards needed for first down, 
. | am; you 
. A wild ox. 
2. And (French). 
3. To make points. 
. Nickel (abbr. ). 
. Board of Ordnance (abbr.). 
. Military Police (abbr. ). 


———_ | 


de mer; seasick. 


21. Past. 
23. Tree which bears acorns. 
25. Six points for a 
26, Dry; said of wine. 
27. Player who catches passes. 
. And so forth. 
. Kitchen Police (abbr.). 
2. Mister (abbr.). 
3. Before Christ (abbr.). 
. Untidy. 
. Irish (abbr.). 
. Unhappy. 
. Boy Scouts of America. 


(abbr. ). 


. Animal of the deer family. 
. Burial vault. 


. Cheer. 


DOWN 


. A mascot. 
. Indefinite article. 


3. Pouch of an animal. 


. Feminine pronoun. 

. Suffix denoting likeness. 

. Rooter for the team. 

. Eleven players make up the 


9. Fifteen yards penalty for 


unnecessary ——___.. 
. The game ‘starts with a 
__-off. 


3. Therefore. 


. Measure used in printing. 
. Clear way for ball carrier. 
. Force. 

. Dined. 

. One spot card. 


22. Peculiar. 


. Insect. 
. Reserves. 


29. A stopper for a bottle. 


. Afternoon (abbr.). 


32. Possessive pronoun. 


. A household pet. 
. To recede. 

. Speak. 

. Sick. 

. Act, perform, 

. Overhead railway. 
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Zosia Jezowski designs packages for the Container Corp. of America. 


Artist at Work 


The success story of talented 
young Zosia B. Jezowski proves 
the truth of that phrase 

Zosia was born in Poland-in 1926. 
Her family brought her to America 
shortly before World War II engulfed 
her homeland. Zosia—Sophie, as her 
classmates called her—grew up in 
Rochester, N. Y., where she studied art 
at Benjamin Franklin High School. 
That’s where Zosia first heard of Scho- 
lastic Art Awards. 

Her lifelong ambition was to become 
a commercial artist. Art was her favorite 
class in high school. Zosia decided to 
enter her art work in the Scholastic Art 
Awards and try to win some of the cash 
prizes and—if possible—a scholarship to 
an art school. 

In 1943, her junior year in high 
schogl, and again in 1944, Zosia pre- 
pared a portfolio of her art work—ex- 
amples of her best water colors, stencil- 
ing, crayon work, as well as block print- 
ing and sculpturing. She sent her work 
to Sibley, Lindsay & Curr (department 
store) which is co-sponsor for the Scho- 
lastic Art Awards in the Rochester, 
N. Y., region. Both years, Zosia’s work 
won her awards in sculpture and paint- 
ing. Her piece of sculpture, “Misery in 
Europe,” was a big regional winner in 
1944 and was forwarded to the national 
Scholastic Art Awards judging at the 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“Misery in Europe” was a figure of a 
Polish mother protecting her cowering 
child. 

For her statue and other art work, 
Zosia won a scholarship to art school 


Are the land of opportunity! 


granted by the Parsons School of De- 
sign, New York City. She had been in 
America only five years and already she 
was climbing the ladder to success and 
happiness. 

Zosia took the three-year course in 
advertising design at Parsons School of 
Design. She helped to earn her way by 
pact-time jobs in window display and 
by designing packages for New York 
business firms. When she graduated, 
Parsons gave her a post-graduate schol- 
arship to study at the Parsons Atelier 
in Paris, France 

Because of the unsettled conditions in 
France in 1947, Zosia decided to do her 
graduate study in this country. She 
studied for another year at Parsons 
School of Design in New York City. 


Ideal Career Girl 


Zosia’s first job was in the design de- 
partment of Corning-Steuben Glass 
Company on Fifth Avenue in New 
York City. Her work was in package 
and advertising design. 

The Women’s International Exposi- 
tion voted Zosia Jezowski the “Ideal 
Career Girl for 1949.” Other women 
who have been cited for special achieve- 
ment in various fields of government 
and industry include Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith of Maine, and Madam 
Vijaya Pandit, the Ambassador from 
India. 

Now Zosia is a designer in the Textile 
Packaging Laboratory of the Container 
Corporation of America, Philadelphia, 
Pa. She designs gift packaging and does 
promotional design and display work. 
Her hours are from 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 


CAREER CLUE 


p.m. and she describes her job as being 
“a very pleasant one.” Her ambition is 
to continue to create good design for 
the enjoyment of the American public. 

Zosia is grateful to America for the 
opportunities she has had, but she 
hasn’t forgotten her native Poland. She 
does everything she can to help the un- 
fortunate people of Poland., She be- 
lieves that arts and crafts should be 
encouraged in a free country like the 
United States and she tries to do her 
part to give America her knowledge of 
native Polish art. 

She works to further cultural under- 
standing among nations.and recently 
she was named a member of the Wom- 
en’s National Institute’s main advisory 
committee, which furthers this under- 
standing. That makes Zosia sound older 
than she is. Actually she’s 24 years old— 
a pretty, blue-eyed blonde, weighing 
110 pounds. 

“Art is a fascinating field,” says Zosia. 
“Both fine and applied art allow you to 
bring forth your very best—for the en- 
joyment of the many. Art is a field 
worth exploring.” 


A Word of Caution 


The commercial art field does have 
openings every year for talented, well- 
trained beginners, but competition for 
beginning jobs is keen. Most commer- 
cia] artists begin their training in high- 
school art classes or sat vocational art 
schools. Some learn through on-the-job 
training or by going to art schools. Na- 
tionally-known art schools now give 140 
scholarships to high school students 
who win national recognition in the an- 
nual Scholastic Art Awards. (The win- 
ners of the 1952 Scholastic Art Awards 
will be announced next May. ) 

Commercial artists design and draw 
illustrations for books, magazines, news- 
papers, and for advertising copy. They 
make posters for billboards and for 
other use. They prepare charts and 
maps for publication. Experienced art- 
ists usually are specialists in one field— 
for example, fashion or industrial illus- 
trations, story illustrations, or furniture 
advertising. 

Most commercial artists work for ad- 
vertising firms, department _ stores, 
newspapers and magazines, mail-order 
houses, and calendar and greeting-card 
companies. Some are free-lance artists 
and others have their own commercial 
studios. They usually work in or near 
our larger cities. Beginners often start 
at from $30 to $40 a week in such jobs 
as tracer or copyist. Experienced artists 
with outstanding reputations may earn 
$10,000 a year or more. Norman Rock- 
well, who frequently draws covers for 
the Saturday Evening Post, is one of our 
better-paid commercial artists. 

—WiLtiaM Fave, Vocational Editor 
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Prize-winning photos can win 


double money 


= with Ansco Film 


Ansco Plenachrome All-Weather Film makes it easier for you to take interest- 
ing, prize-winning s.apshots. Remember national cash awards are doubled 
for pictures made on Ansco film. 


Read the generous schedule of 42 national cash 
prizes to be awarded in this year’s Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Contest. 


Now, suppose you're successful in winning one 
of these cash prizes. Multiply the amount by two 
—that’s what you'll get if your prize-winning 
photo is taken with Ansco film. 

So why not try for double the money, while 
you’re about it? Shoot your pictures on Ansco 
film. And to increase your chances we suggest 
you load your camera today with Ansco Aill- 
Weather Film. 


For you never know when you might run across 
just the shot that will win the prize for you. 
Could be in sunshine or in rain. Could be at high 
noon or just before the sun goes down. Could be 
indoors or out. Ansco All-Weather Film is de- 
signed as a complete all-around film—to give you 
clear, sparkling results under, all kinds of condi- 
tions, no matter what kind of camera you use. 

Remember, national cash prizes are doubled 
if you use any kind of Ansco Film. And remember, 
your best bet for good photos under all condi- 
tions, always, is Ansco All-Weather Film. 





42 CASH PRIZES 


Ist Prize—$50 in each division 
N 2nd Prize — $25 in each division 
E TER 3rd Prize—$15 in each division 


PLUS REGIONAL AWARDS! 





White Today 


to Scholastic Magazine, 351 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 


STUDENTS! $1260 in Cash for 14 Picture Divisions: N. Y. for full details of contest. 


NOW! THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 30 FILM AWARDS 


Ans CO, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality.” 
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Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 
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How to Enter 


i. Ask your teacher to help you select your best work 
to be entered for Scholastic Awards. 


2. Consult the Rules Booklets for the fields you wish to 
enter—Art, Writing (includes Journalism), and Photog 
raphy. If your teacher does not receive the proper Rules 
Booklet by October 30, request one from Scholastic Awards, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10. Be sure to state field yeu 
wish to enter. 


3, If you live wHere there are Scholastic Regional Awards 
sponsored chiefly by department stores (for Art and Photog 
raphy) or by newspapers (for Writing), enter the Regional. 
Regional sponsors are listed on the opposite page. All 
regional winners are forwarded to national judges. 


4. If you live outside a sponsored region, plan to enter 
for the National Awards, 


Classifications 


ART 

(1) Oils, (2) Transparent Water Colors, (3) Opaque 
Water Colors, (4) Pastels, Colored Chalk, Charcoal, (5) 
Crayon, (6) Black Drawing Ink, (7) Colored Drawing Inks, 
(8) Lead Pencil Drawing, (9) Colored Pencil Drawing, 
(10) Cartooning, (41) Linoleum Block Prints, (12) Other 
Prints, (13) Fashion Fabric Design, (14) General Design, 
(15) Costume Design, (16) Posters, (17) Advertising and 
Editorial Illustration, (18) Sculpture, (19) Ceramics and 
Ceramic Sculpture, (20) Fabric Decoration, (21) Weaving, 
(22) Jewelry & Metalcraft, (23) Handcraft, (24) Leather- 
craft, (25) Special Subjects, (26) Airbrush. 


ART 
WRITING 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


* Gold Achievement Keys 
* Certificates of Merit 
* Awards totaling $17,500 


*% Over 140 Scholarships valued at $60,000 


Awards 
Cash awards totaling $17,500. Over 140 tuition schol- 
arships valued at $60,000. 


Exhibits 


Regional exhibitions of art and photography will take 
place in 41 areas. About 1,600 national winners will 
be shown in the National High School Art Exhibition 
at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. National pho- 
tography winners will be shown in Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 


Publication 
Newspaper sponsors publish some award-winning 
writing. Many winning stories, articles, art, and photo- 
graphs will be published in Literary Cavalcade and 
other Scholastic Magazines. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY (Black and White—Color) 


(1) News, (2) School or Community Life, (3) Sports, 
(4) Portrait, (5) Animals, (6) Scenes,°(7) Still Life. 


WRITING (including Journalism) 


(1) Short Story, (2) Essay, (3) Poetry, (4) Short-short 
Story, (5) Review, (6) Humor, (7) Autobiographical 
Sketch, (8) General Article, (9) Literary Article, (10) 
Historical Article, (11) Current Affairs Report, (12) Radio 
Script, (13) News Story, (14) Feature Story, (15) Edito- 
rial, (16) Sports Writing, (17) Interview, (18) Column. 





THE 1952 CO-SPONSORS 


By sponsoring classifications and giving valuable national 
awards, a group of leaders in industry are helping to make 
a bigger Art Awards program possible: 


NATIONAL ART and PHOTOGRAPHY 
CO-SPONSORS 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
THE AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 
AMERICAN SILK MILLS, INC. 
ANSCO, INC. 

MILTON BRADLEY CO. 

DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO. 

EAGLE PENCIL CO. 

FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 

HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 

C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., INC. 
J. C. LARSON CO. 

LILY MILLS COMPANY 

McCALL’S PATTERNS 

O-P CRAFT CO. 

PAASCHE AIRBRUSH CO. 
STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 

F. WEBER CO. 


NATIONAL WRITING CO-SPONSORS 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. L. E. WATERMAN CO. 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 
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NEWSPAPERS SPONSORING REGIONAL 
SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 


Hartford (Conn.) Courant—state 

Miami (Fla.) Herald—southeastern Fla. 

Peoria (Ill.) Star—north central lilinois 

Wichita (Kan.) Beacon—state 

Boston (Mass.) Post—Me., Mass., N. H., Vt. 

Detroit (Mich.) News—southeastern Mich. 

Newark (N. J.) News—state 

Knickerbocker (N. Y.) News—capital district 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press—western Pa. 

Ft. Worth (Texas)—Star-Telegram—north central and 
west Texas 

Newport News (Va.) Daily Press—Virginia peninsula 

Washington (D. C.) Star—Washington metropolitan 





REGIONAL DEADLINES 


Closing dates for Regional Awards are earlier 
| than national deadlines. See Rules Booklets for 
your region. 


NATIONAL DEADLINES 


Art and Photography—March 15, 1952 

Writing Awards—March 1, 1952 

All Scholastic Awards are approved by the 
National Contest Committee of the National 
Association of S dary-School Principals. 














HN REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS iiiitiiitiniinniiiiiiniithni iin 


A group of leading department stores ILLINOIS (North Central) 
and other organizations will hold re- 


gional exhibitions of art and photog- Wiebsldt’s, Ook Pork 


Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria 
NLLINOIS (Du Page and So. Cook Counties) 


OHIO (Northeastern) 

The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 
OHIO (Southern) 

The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 





raphy and give students the opportunity 
of local recognition of their talents. The 
roster of co-sponsors at press-time: 


ALABAMA (State) 

Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham 
ARIZONA (State) 

Valley National Bank and 

Fnoenix College, Phoenix 
ARKANSAS (State) 

Pfeifers of Arkansas, Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA (Southern) 

Bullock's, Los Angeles 
CALIFORNIA (Northern) 

The Emporium, San Francisco 
COLORADO (State) 

The May Co., Denver 
CONNECTICUT (State) 

The Hartford Courant, Parade of Youth 
DELAWARE (State) 

Gimbe! Brothers, Philadelphia 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Washington) 
Frank R. Jelleff, Inc., Washington 
FLORIDA (Southern) 
Burdine’s, Miami 

GEORGIA (State) 
Rich's, Inc., Atlante 


INDIANA (State) 

The Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis 
1OWA (State) 

Younkers, Des Moines 
KANSAS (State) 

The Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita 
MARYLAND (State) 

Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS (State) 

The Boston Globe and Institute of 

Contemporary Art, Boston 
MICHIGAN (Southeastern) 

Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 
MICHIGAN (W: and North 

Wurzburg, Grond Rapids 
MINNESOTA (State) 

The Dayton Company, Minneapolis 
MISSOURI (Western) 

Emery, Bird, Thayer Co., Kansas City 
MISSOURI (Eastern) 

Stix, Boer & Fuller, St. Lovis 
NEW YORK (Greater New York) 

Gimbels, New York City 
NEW YORK (North Central) 

E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse 
NEW YORK (Central Western) 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 





OKLAHOMA (State) 

John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 
OREGON (State) 

Meier & Frank Co., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) 

Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
PENNSYLVANIA (Western) 

Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 
PENNSYLVANIA (Central) 

L. L. Stearns & Sons, Williamsport 
TENNESSEE (Western) 

B. Lowenstein & Bros., Memphis 
TENNESSEE (Eastern & Central) 

Loveman’s of Chattanooge 
TEXAS (Southeastern) 

Foley's, Houston 
TEXAS (Northeastern) 

Sanger Brothers, Dallas 
TEXAS (North Central) 

W. C. Stripling Co., Fort Worth 
VIRGINIA (State) 

Miller & Rhoads, Richmond 
WASHINGTON (State) 

Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA (State) 

The Diamond, 
WISCONSIN (State) 

Schuster’s, Milwoukee 
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WORLD SERIES WINNERS 1903-1950 





New York Yankees 
St. Lovis Cardinals 
Boston Red Sox 
Philadelphia A‘s 


‘23, ‘27, ‘28, '32, ‘36, ‘37, ‘38, ‘39, ‘41, ‘43, ‘47, ‘49, ‘50 


26, ‘31, ‘34, ‘42, ‘44, ‘46 
03, ‘12, ‘15, ‘16, ‘18 
*10, ‘11, ‘13, ‘29, ‘30 





SHORT 
SHOTS 


F you have any doubt about baseball’s 

No. 1 team throughout the years, 
cast your eyes on the chart at right. The 
statistics prove that it’s the Yankees in 
a walk. The Bronx Bombers have won 
138 World Series! No other club can 
claim even half that many victories. 

Three teams—the Browns, Phillies, 
and Dodgers—have never copped a 
Series. The Dodgers have had five tries, 
the Browns one, and the Phillies two. 

However, the “losing-est” records in 
World Series play belong to the Giants 
and the Cubs. The Giants have lost nine 
out of 13 Series, and the Cubs eight 
out of 10. 


*05, ‘21, ‘22, ‘33 
06, ‘17 
‘07, ‘08 
‘09, ‘25 
‘19, ‘40 
35, ‘45 
‘20, ‘48 


New York Giants 
Chicago White Sox 
Chicago Cubs 
Pittsburgh Pirates 
Cincinnati Reds 
Detroit Tigers 
Cleveland Indians 
Boston Braves ‘14 
Washington Senators | ‘24 
Brooklyn Dodgers 0 
St. Lovis Browns o 
Philadelphia Phils 0 








The Cubs won two out of the first 
three Series they played in, then sud- 
denly lost the winning formula. Since 
1908 they’ve played in seven World 
Series and lost every one! 


¢ * * While baseball] is going out with a 
bang, football is coming in with a boom. 
Here’s the way the nation’s two out- 
standing crystal-ball gazers size up the 
teams for 1951: 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Athletes’ muscles, coaches say, 
Need a quart of milk a day! 








Milk is rich in the protein, minerals, and vitamins that bene- 
fit both brawn and brain, so whether you want to make the 


Tetelan ine) abalcdalel amt ac) i man ol-ma tela 


to drink milk with every meal. 


Collier's 
Tennessee 
Ohio State 

. Washington 
Oklahoma 
Notre Dame 
California 
Texes ARM 
Michigan State 
Alabama 
Nebraska 


Texos ARM 
California 
Miami 
Ulinois 


SSPNP VF Pere 


Eight teams appear on both lists. 
They are Tennessee, Michigan State, 
Ohio State, Oklahoma, Alabama, Wash- 
ington, Texas A & M, and California. 
Tennessee, a veteran-packed power- 
house, is picked No. 1 by all the fear- 
less forecasters. 


« « « Want to know why Tennessee is so 
tough in football? Their secret weapon 
is—brains! At Tennessee, an academic 
average of 4.00 is considered perfect. 
On this basis, the 1950 football team 
averaged 2.52, while the average for all 
male students was 2.10. This means 
that the football team was 20 per cent 
above average for the year. Five boys 
out of the starting eleven made the 
honor roll during the year. 


* «Is there a basketball coach in the 
country who can come close to match- 
ing Jimmy Federico’s amazing record at 
Westerly (R. I.) H. S.? Look at these 
eye-popping achievements: 

1. Winning 223 out of 239 regular 
games over 13 seasons, including 147 
out of the last 148 games. 

2. A winning streak of 89 games in 
a.row plus another of 58 (which is still 
going). 

8. Seven undefeated 
three once-beaten seasons. 

4, Three state titles, including two in 
a row; and nine class crowns, including 
eight in a row. E 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


and 


seasons 





The Case of the Big Padlock 


“Mother, come look what Johnnie's 
done to his room!” Carolyn shouted. 

Mrs. Parsons reluctantly put down 
the magazine she was reading and 
climbed the stairs. 

“See!” said Carolyn, pointing to the 
door of Johnnie’s room. There was an 
enormous padlock on it! 

“That's the only way I can keep any- 
thing I own,” Johnnie explained to his 
mother bitterly. “She,” he said, giving 
Carolyn an ugly look, “is always com- 
ing into my room and borrowing some- 
thing. Yesterday when I wanted my 
camera to take pictures of the squad, 
the camera was gone. Carolyn ‘forgot’ 
to tell me that she had loaned my cam- 
era to her goon of a boy friend.” 

“He isn’t a goon,” Carolyn snapped 
back, close to tears. “Besides, who took 
the money out of my change bank? 
When I wanted it for a new blouse, all 
[ found in the bank was an £.0.U. 
signed ‘Johnnie’!” 

“And who borrowed my sweater for 
a hayride and spilled hot chocolate on 
it and never even had it cleaned?” 

2 2 ° 

1. What do you think the Parsons 
family should do to put an end to this 
warfare over the borrowing situation? 
Should Mrs. Parsons “lay down the 
law” about who can borrow what? 
Would a frank, all-family talk help 
clear the air? Should both Carolyn and 
lohnnie have padlocks on their doors? 
Or do they need a “gentleman’s under- 
standing” that rights will be respected? 

2. Should members of a family ask 
permission to borrow or lend things 
even when they know there will be no 


objection? Is it a good idea for mem- | 
bers of a family to have some method | 
of “branding” their things as their own? | 
Who should pay the “upkeep costs” of | 
horrowed articles—repairs to Johnnie's | 


sweater; gas, oil, and a wax job if*you 


use the car? Should you ever charge | 


for the privilege of using your clothes 
or other property? If someone forgets to 
return something he’s borrowed, how 
can you collect it? 

3. Are there some articles which you 
wish no one would ask you to lend? 
How can you refuse to lend something 
without offending the would-be bor- 
rower? If you refuse to lend something, 
loes it mean that you'te selfish? Is it 
ever selfish to borrow something? Why? 

4. Is there a difference between bor- 
rowing without permission and _steal- 
ing? 


Europe or Asia? 


(Continued from page 13) 


free nations of Asia will be on our side, 
too. 

“So the Asians are ‘different,’ are 
they? Are, they different from us in 
wanting. food and peace? Through 
Point Four aid and military help we 
can help give them a better life and 
we can help them keep free from com- 
munism. If we don’t help them, then 
the Asians are likely to turn to the 
Russians for what they want.” 

Alice Jones raised her hand. “What 
good would either of your schemes be 
if the Russians break through some- 
where else, maybe in the Middle East? 
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Just for example, suppose they grab 
Turkey—?” 

“Turkey's in Asia—” 

“Turkey's in Europe—” 

Tony laughed and rapped the gavel. 
“Maybe we haven't thought this ques- 
tion through far enough yet. Maybe we 
can't break down the world into com- 
partments and concentrate on just de- 
fending one; Aren’t we up against a 
world-wide struggle against commu- 
nism? Jack and Janice—will you get to- 
gether before the next meeting? See 
whether our question needs a new ~ 
wording so that we don’t forget that 
our fight against communism is a global 
fight.” 

Next week: North Atlantic Pact. 


. 











WANTED! 


NEW RADIO SCRIPT WRITERS 


Here’s Your Chance to Get Started on a Profitable Career 
in Radio — by proving your ability as a script writer 


You can win valuable 
cash awards and national 
recognition by entering 
SCHOLASTIC’S 
Radio Script Writing Contest 
again sponsored by 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 








AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 














your drawings 
can win cash prizes 


It’s the greatest 
exhibition-award project 
for students! 48 valuable 

cash awards . . . nation-wide 
exhibition of winning pencil 
drawings! See your art 
instructor now for details 
on how to enter your work 


in the 25th Annual 
Venus-Scholastic 
Art Awards 


Send 10¢ in stamps or coins for 
portfolio of 1951 winners’ drawings 
and a Venus Drawing Pencil. 
$1051, American Pencil Co., 

Hoboken, N. J. 


. and win with Venus! 


HB 


DRAWING 


AMERICAN PENCK. CONeWYORK-VE NUS - 


Dept. 
Start now 


the pencil with the 
green crackled finish! 


VENUS 


American Lead Pencil Co., 1 Hoboken, N.J 


IN Erasing, TOO, THERE'S rs| 


an Ard Technique 


On sketches and drawings, the lines you erase 
are just as important as the lines you retain. 
Here are your best bets from Weldon Roberts 
for neatest, most exacting erasing techniques: 


ARTEX—Soft white 
pencil eraser for 
practical drawing 
and drofting. 


HEXO CLEANER—Soff pink 
eraser and’‘cleaner” for broad 
surfaces: drawing and tracing 
papers, tracing cloth, canvas 


DOUGH — Kneadable 
to any shape for 
erasing charcoal and 
pencil drawings. 


SUEDE — For erasing 
ink lines on drawing 
and tracing paper, 
tracing cloth. 
See them all at your stationer’s 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J, 








Re-thinking Foreign Policy 
(Continued from page 12) 


other countries, that we should use our 
resources mostly to strengthen U. S. 


power. 
THE “GREATER DEBATE” 


Last spring President Truman re- 
moved General Douglas MacArthur as 
U. N. commander in Korea. The Presi- 


| dent said MacArthur did not support 


U. S. and U. N. policy. This policy was 


to keep from spreading the Korean war | 


by avoiding attacks on Red China or 
Siberia. On his return to the United 
States, General MacArthur urged bomb- 
ing and blockading of Red China. He 


urged giving more help to the Chinese | 


Nationalists, who hold Formosa. 
Congress held a long investigation of 


MacArthur's removal. Last month eight | 


SENIORS! 


of the 12 Republicans on the investigat- 
ing committee called the Administra- 
tion’s Far Eastern policy a 
failure.” The committee as a whole 
made no recommendations, nor even a 
joint report. 

In the past few months the U. S. has 
taken several steps toward closer ties 
with Asia. We are increasing aid to 
Formosa and to the French who are 


| fighting Communist-led rebels in Indo- 


China. We have made treaties with 
Japan, the Philippines, Australia, and 
New Zealand. Our planes have bombed 


MacArthur was forbidden to touch be- 
cause they are close to Russian Siberia. 

MacArthur lost his job—but he seems 
to have won some of his points! 

Should we give Asia a stil] more im- 
portant place in our foreign policy? Is 
Asia more important to us than Europe? 
Turn to page 13. 





Stamping Ground 


a special stamp 


later this month in honor of the visit of 


Canada will issue 
Princess . Elizabeth and her husband 
Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh. 
Honduras plans to issue a set of six 
commemoratives honoring the 500th 
year since the birth of Queen Isabella 
of Spain. The stamps will show Isa- 
bella's portrait and scenes from her 


life. One stamp will show the queen | 


giving help to Columbus for his first 
voyage to the New World. 


Mozambique, a Portuguese colony in | 


southeast Africa, has issued a set of 24 
brightly-colored stamps. Each 
shows a different fish of Africa. 

A new 25-cent booklet called Stamp 
Collecting has been issued by the Boy 
Scouts of America. For a copy send 
your check or money order to: Boy 
Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 





“desolate | 


“ 1425 E. Elm Street 
supply centers in north Korea which | - — 











CUTICURA brings 

amazing improvement 

in just 7 days 

Cleanse daily with fra- 

grant, miidly medicated 

Cuticura Soap and apply 
Cuticura Ointment 
nightly. Try Cuticura 
Liquid during the day. 
Get Cuticura. 





BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS = 


and earn $ ! 
Have plenty of spending money during 
your senior year. Printcraft’s wide selec- 
tion of beautiful cards will enable you to 
sell your entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. A free 
Memory Book given with each order. Free 
cords for agents. 

Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
Scranton 5, Pa. 








_ STAMPS 


500 STAMPS ony 10% 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25c! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Camden 
ss STAMP FINDER” Tells 











s y 
HARRIS a ‘CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 








Wo 


stamp | 


lines, Semipostals 
@ Airmails, High Vaiues, 


sustasinen Cane Ge " Dept. Stel, Femastown, N.Y. 
Sonnse, 3. TRIANGLES—GIVEN! 
CARDBOARD” Trian- 
fe ‘ideet prune. | 50 yr. old 
= & Porto Borneo, 
ete. ALL GIVEN to 
andy 


postage. 
FovoMAe' TAMP ‘co. 
Devt. 600, Washington 15, D. C 


|Ctrmany 
| Sees | () 











1 Free: vin’ al British Colonies, from _ Brunel, 


- islands, a. Tonga, Gilbert a Pecttne 

' —FREE WITH APPROVA 

' _VIKING, 130-G Clinton Snoet, Brooklyn 2, WN. ¥. 
Turks, by 


ZANZIBAR fi, 2: 


Solomon, Borneo, Gambia, See a 
Complete collection ge id 5¢ for postage. 
GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. $8, Teronte 5, Can. 














Pitcairn islands, 





CA\alghs= 


Memory Expert 
Sponger: “Do you remember that old 
saying, ‘A friend in need is a friend 
indeed?’ ” 
Dodger: “Yes, stranger.” 
Canadian High Mews 


Hurry! Hurry! 

Neighbor: “How .is your son doing 
at college? Is he pursuing his studies 
diligently?” 

Father: “He has to pursue them. He's 


always behind.” 
North Carolina Education 


Gulp! 


The one-ring circus was in town, 
and the band was playing. The coun- 
try folks recognized all of the instru- 
ments except the slide trombone. 

An old settler watched the player 
for a time, and then turning to his son 
he said, “Don’t let on that you notice 
him. There’s a trick in it; he’s not 
really swallowing it.” 


Little Shaver 


Bo: “I got my whiskers on the in- 
stallment plan.” 
Jo: “On the installment plan?” 


Bo: “Yes, a little down each week.” 
Vathfinder 


Got the Job 


A young writer submitted a play to 
Erwin Piscator, director of the Dra- 
matic Workshop, and appeared the next 
day to hear Piscator’s report. “Will you 
produce it?” the young man asked 
eagerly. 

“No. Your play is awful,” said the 
producer, ‘but your typing is beauti- 
ful.” He hired the playwright—as a 
typist. 


Leonard Lyons 


Which Type Do You Know? 


Gossips have been catalogued in 
three different types: 

The vest-button type—always pop- 
ping off. 

The vacuum-cleaner 
picking up the dirt. 

And the liniment type—they rub it in. 

Okla. Covered. Wagon 


type—always 
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OR ae ae LiMERICK 
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rinp 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


A pretty young lady named Kay 


and tired all day 


But once with a sigh 
She gave Planters a try 


auk Go 


. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES © 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 
1. Anyone under the age ef twenty mey compete. 


2. Study the scene above and list on @ sheet of paper 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With 


s-—twe re 


vacuum Peanuts. 
of Planters 


if 
if 


ac liane 
ell 


af 


ae 


tis? 





EARN THE MONEY YOU NEED 
SELLING SUNSHINE CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Friends and Neighbors buy on t 


rT it. “ B, New! DPE 


Hea a ee es 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Dept. SM-10 
Street 


115 Fulton New York 38, N. Y. 


al * 
Ot, 


, 


HRISTMAS CARDS 7” 
n- Brush $1 " ’ 


Yr aon eter z , 
spare 
Yours for enty 100 
Guhetee ccs eners oe 
or « e 
send peste) card 
tedey ter ber 
You sito 
sample, 
cards 
costs nothing to try rite 4 


3 Dept. SM-4, 138 Duane St., W.Y.13 








Extra Cash for Christmas 
Seli a variety of Christmas gree’ 
card assortments, Novelty and G 
Items, Gift Wraps. Write today for your 
samples on approval, or send for infor- 
mation for our School Plan 


KEWKRAFT 
Peint Pleasent, New Jersey 











PRATT INSTITUTE 




















IF CANDY WERE GRADED LIKE FRESH EGGS 


Baby Ruth 


would be designated 


*& SELECT for Quality Excellence 

* SELECT for Delicious Food-Energy 

*& SELECT for Good Eating Anytime 

*& SELECT for Satisfying Enjoyment 
Always Ask For 


F 9 a “By actual tests, an active person 
weighing 120 Ibs., can dance 
Cc 


continuously for 1 hour and 40 
A minutes on the food-energy con- 
Fine 8 Candies tained in one delicious 10c bar 
TEL of Baby Ruth”. 
by the makers of Butterfinger, Coconut Grove, Dip candy bars, Fruit Drops, Mints aad Gum 





Off the Press 


Education The Wellspring of Democ- 
racy, by Earl James McGrath. Univ. 
of Alabama Press. 139 pp., $2.50. 


We have in these speeches, revised 
and edited for publication, a guide to 
the opinions of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. He is vigorous 
in urging an expanded program of Fed- 
eral aid to education, since “Not only 
the wealthier communities but all the 
states will be handicapped by citizens 
with limited education, because our 
people do not stay where they are born.” 
He observes that we are now spending 
a smaller percentage of our total national 
product on education than we did fif- 
teen years ago. This, in the face of a 
huge increase of the school population 
and a retarded building program. 

The Commissioner calls upon educa- 
tors to alert the public to the dangers 
inherent in our small appropriations for 
education and to counteract the unwar- 
ranted charges that the schools are not 
doing as good a job as was done for the 
older generation. In a chapter on ele- 
mentary education he defends the newer 
approaches to learning the three R’s 
and the expanded approach which en- 
courages children to live together and 
work according to their abilities. 

In his chapter on secondary educa- 
tion Dr. McGrath is concerned over the 
high drop-out rate and looks to the life 
adjustment program as a means for 
keeping teen-agers in school. In a sepa- 
rate treatment of vocational education, 
he urges an expansion of the program, 
particularly as a means of meeting the 
needs of the low-income family. In the 
area of higher education he is disturbed 
by excessive emphasis on specialization 
and the neglect of the liberal arts. 

In analyzing the impact of current 
international tensions on the teaching 
profession, Commissioner McGrath 
states that he is against permitting Com- 
munists to teach in the public schools. 
“If, however, totalitarians are not to be 
permitted to teach in America, it is cru- 
cially important that in the process of 
excluding the traitors of truth, democ- 
racy itself be vigilantly guarded.” 

Many of the Commissioner’s views 
are highly controversial. He is to be 
congratulated for his forthright expres- 
sions. —Howarp L. Hurwitz 


CLASSROOM SETS FREE 
Teachers, whether or not they are sub- 
scribers to Scholastic Magazines, may ob- 

tain on request classroom sets of 
Wonder Book of Rubber,” 32-page color 
cartoon book published by the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. A postcard request will bring by 
return mail as many copies as you can use. 
Write: Don Layman, Scholastic M. % 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


TOOLS. for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization 
Oct. 10 in World Week 
Oct. 10 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Security for the North 
Atlantic, Armed Forces Talk 286, 1949, 
5¢; The Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program, Armed Forces Talk 315, 1951, 
5¢, Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Arms for Western Eu- 
rope,” World Week, Sept. 21, 1949. 
“What Eisenhower Is Up Against,” by 
G. F. Eliot, Harpers, July, 1951. “Ike 


~ Forging an Army on Faith,” by H. La- 


vine, Newsweek, July 23, 1951. “Con- 
gress and the North Atlantic Treaty: 
Text; Fact Material, and Pro and Con 
Discussion,” Congressional Digest, June, 
1949. “Twelve Bosses Mess Up Eisen- 
hower’s Job,” by R. Kleiman, U. S. 
News, July 27, 1951. 


Panama and Canal Zone 
Oct. 10 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Panama, 1947, 10¢, 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D. C. Panama, by the Coordinator of 
Inter American Affairs, 1944, 10¢, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Supt. of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. The 
Panama Canal, by Ruth Cameron and 
J. Dodds, 1942, 10¢, Pan American 
Union, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Bridge of Water, by Helen 
Nicolay, $2.75 (Appleton-Century, 
1940). Central American Roundabout, 
by Agnes Rothery, $2.75 (Dodd, 1944). 

ARTICLES: “Panama,” Junior Scho- 
lastic, Jan. 19, 1949. “Panama Canal 
Zone,” Junior Scholastic, Feb. 2, 1949. 
“Panama and the Canal Zone” (Special 
Unit), U. N. World, May, 1951. “World 
Crossroads,” by S. Seegers, Americas, 
Oct. 1949. 

FILMS: Big Ditch of Panama, 10 
minutes, long term lease, Teaching Film 
Custodians, 25 West 43 St., N. Y. 18. 
Development and significance of the 
Panama Canal. Building the Panama 
Canal, 11 minutes, sale or rent, Knowl- 
edge Builders, 625 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
22. Building the canal and operating its 
locks, concluding with a trip through 
the waterway. Panama: Crossroads of 
the Western World, 10 minutes, sale, 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 
1, Ill. Influences of travel and trade 
upon Panamanian culture and economy. 
Panama, 10 minutes, sale, Dudley Pic- 
tures Corp., 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
22. Historical background, modern Pan- 
ama City, cattle raising, agriculture. 


FILMSTRIPS: Panama Canal Zone, 
General, 47 frames, Society for Visual 
Education, 1845 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. Canal locks, railroad, 
docks at Cristobal, native fishing vil- 
lages, jungle huts and street scenes in 
Panama City. 


Germany 
Oct. 17 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Germany, Promise 
and Perils, by Sigmund Neumann 
(Headline Series No. 82), 1950, 35¢, 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. Germany— 
Another Nation Divided, Armed Forces 
Talk 343, 1950, 5¢,.U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington 25,‘D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Germany: Up from the 
Ashes,” by E. Hobbing, Time, Aug. 6, 
1951. “Neo-nazism: a Cloud Like a 
Man’s Hand,” by D. Middleton, N. Y. 
Times Magazine, July 1, 1951. “Ger- 
many,” Junior Scholastic, March 22, 
1950. “German Booby Trap,” by J. 
Fischer, Harpers, May, 1951. 

BOOKS: Dear Fatherland, Rest 
Quietly, by M. Bourke-White, $3.00 
(Simon & Schuster, 1946). . 


British Commonwealth 
Oct. 17 in World Week 


FILMS: Canada: This Is Our Canada, 
20 minutes, sale or rent, National Film 
Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
20. For additional films on Canada, 
contact, the above organization. Austra- 
lia: Australian Diary—series of films on 
life in Australia, each running 10 min- 
utes, sale or rent. For complete listing 
write Australian News and Information 
Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20. South 
Africa: Riches of the Veldt (Earth and 
Its Peoples series), 20 minutes, sale or 
rent, United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 29. India: For listing of films 
for sale or rent write to Government of 
India Information Services, 2111 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 8, 
D. C. 

FILMSTRIPS:~ Australia and New 
Zealand series, each strip 40 frames, 
Stanley Bowner Co., 513 West 166 St., 
N. Y. 32. Australia, A Continent Di- 
vided: Australians at Work; People of 
Australia; New Zealand. Our North 
American Neighbor series—set of four 
filmstrips, each 70 frames, Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Industrial Provinces 
of Canada, Maritime Provinces of Can- 
ada, Pacific Canada, Prairie Provinces 
of Canada. 








ITH the opening of this school 

year we've been having another 
celebration here at our corner, Last 
October, you may recall, we celebrated 
Scholastic’s 30th birthday. Now, we're 
having a quiet party to mark the 20th 
anniversary of Scholastic Coach. 

Some of you teachers of English and 
the social studies may not have even 
heard of our monthly magazine Scho- 
lastic Coach. But many of you, no doubt, 
have extracurricular duties in athletics 
and know that the Scholastic Coach is 
the bible of the physical education pro- 
fession, as well as a constant and help- 
ful companion to the busy teacher who 
must, in addition to his teaching sched- 
ule, carry the load of head or assistant 
coach of a school athletic team. 

One copy of Scholastic Coach is sent 
each month to the physical education 
department of every high school in the 
U. S. with an enrollment large enough 
(about 125) to have an organized sports 
program. In addition to its gratis circu- 
lation of about 13,000, it is purchased 
by several thousand men and women 
who have discovered it is indispensable 
to the extracurricular coach. 

The editor of the Coach is Herman 
Masin, familiar to our readers through 
his sports column in the weekly maga- 
zines. In the September (20th Anniver- 
sary) issue, Editor Masin has a fasci- 
nating story of the Coach's first 8,000 
pages. He reviews the early days of the 
magazine and the coaches of yester- 
year, and reminds us that the Coach 
could not have “picked a less auspicious 
time to debut. . .. Money was as scarce 
as varsity curling teams and the more 


popular formations of the day included 
the over-shifted bread line.” 

I was especially interested in Editor 
Masin’s reference to balance, for ‘the 
Coach, like the other Scholastic Maga- 
zines, believes in promoting the well- 
rounded individual. Let me give you a 
couple of delightful paragraphs. (The 
Jack refers to Jack Lippert, first editor 
of the Coach.) 

“The first issue contained articles on 
physical education, tennis, archery, and 
fencing. But that wasn’t enough balance 
for Jack. To keep the ship on an even 
better keel, Jack decided to include 
something on the dance, which he be- 
lieved was being sadly neglected in our 
high schools. 

“He knew just the person to write the 
article. While directing a camp in Ohio 
that summer, Jack had been impressed 
by the counselor in charge of entertain- 
ment; and it was this young fellow that 
Jack’ got to write on the dance.” The 
article appeared in October, 1931, writ- 
ten by Eugene C. Kelly, who is now 
one of our celebrated entertainers. He’s 
the Gene Kelly known to every movie- 
goer. 

Despite the economic depression of 
the early ’thirties, Scholastic Coach was 
an almost immediate success. There’s no 
doubt in my mind that its prompt ac- 
claim was due to the teaming up of two 
unusual young men named Herb Mc- 
Cracken and Jack Lippert. Herb Mc- 
Cracken, former University of Pittsburgh 
star athlete, had already been a bril- 
liant college football coach for ten years; 
first at Allegheny College and then at 
Lafayette.. The other nine months of the 
year he was my partner at Scholastic. 
Herb was the founder of the Coach and 
is still its publisher, along with his other 
duties as Advertising Director of all our 
magazines. 

When we decided to start the Coach, 
both Herb and I knew that the best man 
in the U. S. to edit it was Jack Lippert. 
Jack was a born editor. He started, 
wrote, printed and sold. a community 
paper, “The Kennedy Spotter,” at age 


11 and kept it going three years. Then 
his career ran like this: boy clerk an a 
newspaper; sports writer, Pittsburgh 
newspapers; Pulitzer jourualism school 
graduate; sports writer on the old New 
York World; director of a summer camp 
for boys; and athletic director of a boys’ 
school. 

So, the 20th anniversary of the Coach 
also marks the 20th anniversary of Jack 
Lippert on Scholastic’s staff. Jack edited 
the Coach through 1937, when he be- 
came editor of Junior Scholastic, in- 
augurated that year. Owen Reed and 
Herman Masin then took over the 
Coach and carried it brilliantly forward. 

The Coach has made many notable 
contributions to high school athletic 
and physical education programs. It has 
furnished regular space for 20 years for 
the official voice of the National Fed- 
eration of State High School Athletic 
Associations. It boasts, among many 
other achievements, of “developing the 
magic-eye type of motion picture illus- 
tration” for instructional purposes and 
“has published more movie sequences 
of famous athletes than any magazine 
in the world.” The roster of its authors 
is a catalog of the nation’s most distin- 
guished coaches and trainers. 

The staffs of the other Scholastic 
Magazines this week salute and honor 
their associates Owen Reed and Herman 
Masin, and bow to the founding team 
of Herb McCracken and Jack Lippert. 


I wish to welcome to “our corner” the 
hundreds (and I hope it is many hun- 
dreds) of new teacher-subscribers who 
have adopted one of our magazines. 
More important than that, I extend our 
greetings and appreciation to the thou- 
sands of teachers who are continuing to 
use Scholastic Magazines in their class- 


rooms. 
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PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 
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HIS map is an azimuthal equidistant polar projection of 

the northern portion of the earth. This means that the map 
is centered on a single point—the North Pole. From this 
center a straight line drawn to any other point represents a 
“great circle”—the shortest distance between two points on 
the earth’s surface. The solid-line circles surrounding the 
Pole at equal intervals are parallels of latitude ten degrees 
apart (approximately 690 miles). 
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The map shows Russia and the Soviet bloc in black; North 
America in blue. Air distances shown indicate possible 
routes from U. S. bases in Greenland and Alaska to impor- 
tant centers of Russia (white planes) and from Soviet bases 
in northern Europe and eastern Siberia to major cities of 
U. S. (black planes). If World War III breaks out, these 
routes indicate that both nations are vulnerable to atomic 
attack by present long-range aircraft. 
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Danger Spots 
in a Divided World 


A Survey of the World Lineup in the Struggle 
Between Communism and Democracy 


E ARE living in troubled times, in 

a divided world. Hanging over it, 
like the sword of Damocles, is the 
threat of another world war. 

The major threat to peace today is 
the Communist dictatorship in Russia. 
Until the Red rulers of Russia have 
given evidence—by deeds, not mere 
words—that they have abandoned their 
goal of world conquest, the free world 
must remain an armed camp, prepared 
for self-defense. 

We have tried to reach a “live-and- 
let-live” agreement with the Kremlin. 
During World War II we supplied near- 
ly eleven billion dollars’ worth of Lend- 
Lease materials to the Soviet Union. In 
1946, after the end of the war. we of- 
fered to discuss a billion dollar loan, if 
Moscow would agree to a settlement 
of East-West disputes. Russia also 
turned down an invitation to take part 
in the European Recovery Program 
(the Marshall Plan) and forbade her 
satellite states to participate in it. 


“COLD” AND “HOT” WAR 


All teld, Soviet Russia has broken 
some fifty international treaties solemn- 
ly signed by her. She has destroyed the 
independence of most of her neighbors. 
Since 1946 Russia has kept the world 
in a state of increasing tension that has 
been aptly described as the “Cold War.” 

In one area of the world, the East- 
West conflict has ceased to be merely 
a “cold war.” It has burst into a “hot 
war.” On June 25, 1950, the forces of 
Communist imperialism struck without 
warning the Republic of Korea. For a 
quick review of the background and 
course of the Korean war, see “Korea 
Up to Date” (page 6). 


THE DEMOCRACIES 


In a broad sense, the world today is 
divided into three camps—the democ- 
racies, the Soviet bloc, and the neutrals. 

Who are the democracies, or the 
Western bloc, as it is often called? The 
Big Three, of course—the United States, 
Great Britain, and France; the British 
Dominions; the Benelux countries and 
most of Scandinavia; the Latin Ameri- 


can republics; the Philippines; most of 
the Marshall Plan countries; some of 
our recently defeated enemies such as 
Japan and Italy; and a few others. 

Within the United Nations on most 
crucial issues the vote has repeatedly 
been 55 to 5, with the Soviet bloc 
standing out alone against the will of 
the large majority of members. 

To check Soviet aggression, many of 
the free nations have made defensive 
alliances. These alliances, or “regional 
arrangements,” are expressly permitted 
under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions (Articles 52 and 53). They in- 
clude the North Atlantic Treaty, the 
Western Hemisphere Defense Treaty, 
and the Pacific Pact (see pages 24-28). 
The maps of Europe, Asia, and South 
America on pages 8, 11, 10, indicate 
which countries are allied with the free 
world in one way or another. 


THE NEUTRALS 


Then there is a sort of third camp— 
the “in-betweens” or neutrals. They are 
not communist nations, and most of 
them vigorously oppose communism in 
their own territory. But in international 
relations they maintain a neutral posi- 
tion between the East and the West. 
They do so primarily in hope of pre- 
venting their territory from becoming a 
battleground in a new war. 

In this camp are such new Asiatic 
countries as India, Burma, and Indo- 
nesia, where memories of European im- 
perialism still burn strong. With them 
must be grouped most of the Arab na- 
tions and the Near East, with their 
depressed masses under feudal Moslem 
regimes. Some advanced European 
countries such as Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Eire have declined to join the 
North Atlantic Pact, though their sym- 
pathies are clearly with the West. 


THE SOVIET BLOC 


The core of the Soviet bloc is, of 
course, Soviet Russia herself (officially 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics). Russia is the largest country in 
the world, covering one sixth of its land 
surface. She stretches across two con- 


tinents, from the North Pacific in the 
east to the Baltic Sea in the west (see 
map on page 2). Her area is. 8,708,070 
square miles, nearly three times the size 
of the U. S. Her population is 193,000, 
000, about 30 per cent greater than 
that of the U. S. 

Since 1940 Russia has expanded her 
territory greatly. By military action or 
threats she has acquired the following 
territories: the Baltic republics of Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia; the eastern 
part of Poland; the Petsamo region 
from Finland; Ruthenia from Czecho- 
slovakia; Bessarabia and Bukovina from 
Rumania; South Sakhalin and Kurile 
Islands from Japan; and most of East 
Prussia from Germany. All these terri- 
tories were incorporated into Soviet 
Russia proper—annexed outright. 


Russia’s Satellites 


Beyond her immediate borders there 
are the Soviet satellite states—Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Pol- 
and, Rumania, and Outer Mongolia. In 
all but name, these countries are part 
of Soviet Russia. Their officials hold 
their positions with Moscow’s approval. 
Soviet troops are stationed either in- 
side these countries or near their bor- 
ders, 

Then. there are East Germany and 
North Korea. These were originally So- 
viet occupation zones, as a result of 
World War II. But Russia has imposed 
Communist puppet governments on 
these areas and has, in fact, trans- 
formed them into satellite states. 

Finally, there is Communist China. 
After a civil war that had lasted more 
than 25 years, the Chinese Reds seized 
control of all China, except the island 
of Formosa. The Chinese Communists, 
by their own admission, owe party al- 
legiance to Stalin and Soviet Russia. In 
the Korean fighting, Red China has 
supplied the bulk of the Communist 
troops. 

What is next on Russia’s time table? 
Where will the forces of Communism 
strike tomorrow? Next week? Next 
year? On these pages, continent by con- 
tinent, and country by country, we list 
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the essential facts about the most likely 
future targets of Soviet aggression—the 
danger spots in a divided world. 


ASIA 
IRAN 


This weak and economically back- 
ward country (population, 17,000,000) 
is a “next-door neighbor” of Russia. 
Iran is important strategically because 
of its key location in the Middle East. 
It is important economically because 
it is the fourth largest oil-producing 
country in the world, Russia is eager to 
gain control of Iran’s oil fields, not only 
to increase her own oil reserves but to 
deprive the Western democracies of 
this vital resource. 

Recent developments in Iran may 
help Russia realize this objective. In the 
spring of 1951, the Iranian parliament 
voted to nationalize (place under state 
control) the British-owned Anglo-Iran- 
ian Oi] Company. (See units on Iran in 
Senior Scholastic, Sept. 26, 1951, and 
in World Week, Sept. 19.) 

At first the British denounced Iran’s 
action as illegal. But later Britain ac- 
cepted an American proposal to nego- 
tiate a settlement with Iran. The nego- 
tiations, which lasted several weeks, 
broke up in disagreement late in 
August. 

Spearheading the anti-British move- 
ment in Iran are Moslem fanatics and 
the Iranian Communist party called the 
Tudeh, There is ever-present danger 
that these elements, appealing to the 
starving and oppressed masses, may 
succeed in overthrowing the weak 
Iranian government. This, in turn, may 
serve as a signal for Russia to niarch 
again. 


TURKEY 


Another “pressure point” in the Mid- 
dle East is Turkey. Russia has long 
been waging a war of nerves against 
Turkey. Two issues are involved: (1) 
Russia is demanding joint control of the 
Straits (see map, page 5) with the 
Turks and the right to build military 
bases; (2) Russia is also demanding the 
eastern Turkish provinces of Kars and 
Ardahan—based on a flimsy claim going 
back to 1878. 

To help Turkey resist. Communist 
aggression, the United States offered its 
aid in March, 1947, under the “Truman 
Doctrine.” Under this program, we 
have supplied Turkey with more than 
$100,000,000 worth of industrial and 
military equipment. Both Turkey and 
Greece have asked to be admitted to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 


FORMOSA 


In the Far East, the focus is on 
Formosa. To this island in the western 
Pacific the Chinese Nationalist govern- 


ment of Chiang Kai-shek fled in De- 
cember, 1949, after the Chinese Com- 
munists conquered the mainland. 

The Reds have made no secret of 
their intention to drive the Nationalist 
forces from Formosa. Soon after the out- 
break of the Korean war, President 
Truman ordered the U. S. Seventh 
Fleet to protect Formosa from attack, 
while requesting Chiang not to invade 
the mainland. 


HONG KONG 


Hong Kong is a British crown colony 
on an island lying near the mouth of 
the Pearl River, 90 miles southeast of 
Canton, China. Granted to Britain by 
China in 1841, Hong Kong is an impor- 
tant British naval station and one of 
the greatest ports in the world, with a 
large trade with Red China. Commu- 
nist leaders regard Hong Kong as Chi- 
nese territory, and may trv to seize it. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Though an independent republic 
since July 4, 1946, the Philippines are 
not completely cut adrift from the 
United States. On August 30, 1951, the 
two countries signed a mutual defense 
treaty, as part of the general program 
related to the Japanese peace treaty, 
which the Philippines signed. 

For the past four years some 15,000 
Communist-led rebels, called Hukbala- 
haps, have been raiding and ravaging 
villages on the island of Luzon. These 
“Huks” are not numerous or strong 
enough to overthrow the Philippine 
government. But they have “nuisance 
value” to Moscow. The government has 
had to maintain large forces to keep 
the Huks in check 


INDO-CHINA 5 


The former French colony of Indo- 
China borders Communist China on the 
north. The eastern strip of Indo-China 
has been set up as the independent 
state of Viet Nam, within the French 
Union. (The western part consists of 
the kingdoms of Laos and Cambodia, 
loyal to France.) The Viet Nam gov- 
ernment—which is recognized by the 
Western powers but not by Russia—is 
challenged by rebel forces led by Ho 
Chi Minh, a Communist. 

At one time, these Communist guer- 
rillas controlled sizable areas through- 
out the country. But during the past 
year, the French and Viet Namese 
forces, under the command of General 
Jean de Lattre de Tassigny, have 
routed the guerrillas from most of the 
areas. They are now concentrated chief- 
ly in small pockets near the Chinese 
border. It is feared that the Chinese 
Reds may decide to send “volunteers” 
to aid Ho Chi Minh. 


BURMA 

Burma, too, has a common frontier 
with Communist China. This young re- 
public, formerly a British dominion, has 
a democratic, anti-Communist govern- 
ment. But the government is opposed 
by non-Communist tribesmen called 
Karens who are fighting for independ- 
ence, as well as by small bands of 
Communist guerrillas. These struggles 
are sapping the country’s resources. 


THAILAND 


The ancient independent kingdom of 
Thailand (formerly Siam) is not at pres- 
ent directly threatened by communism? 
But should Burma and Indo-China fall 
into Communist hands, it is doubtful 
if Thailand, squeezed between the two, 
could long resist. Thailand is relatively 
prosperous because of her productive 
rice fields. 


MALAYA 


The Federation of Malaya, a British 
possession occupying a narrow penin- 
sula bordering on Thailand, is the 
greatest producer of rubber and tin in 
the world. British and Malayan troops 
have been battling Communist guerril- 
las in a bitter jungle warfare for several 
years, The plantations are seriously 
hampered by frequent killings. 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, INDONESIA 


Lesser danger spots are India and 
Pakistan (formerly British crown col- 
onies), and the Republic of Indonesia 
(formerly Netherlands East Indies). 
These three newly independent nations 
are the most populous in southern Asia. 
All of them are beset by serious eco- 
nomic and social problems. The Nehru 
government of India has opposed West- 
ern policies on Korea and Japan. These 
countries have small native Communist 
movements, but their governments have 
rigorously repressed them. 


EUROPE sw 


The European continent is split in 
two by the “Iron Curtain.” East of it is 
the Soviet slave empire, sealed off from 
the rest of the world. To the west of the 
Iron Curtain are the free nations of 
Europe (see map, page 8). 

Ten of these nations are united with 
the United States and Canada in a 
one-for-all, all-for-one mutual defense 
alliance—the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO). In addition, the 
United States is pledged to come to the 
aid of Turkey and Greece if either of 
those countries is attacked. Actually, an 
act of aggression in any part of Western 
Europe would mean an all-out war 
with Soviet Russia. 


GERMANY 


In Germany, the East and West 
come face to face. In fact, there exist 
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two Germanys, each with its own gov- 
ernment: 


1. East Germany, controlled by Rus- 
sia, has a Communist regime, propped 
up by the bayonets of the Red Army. 
It also has a large trained “police” force 
which is no different from a regular 
army. 


2. West Germany is organized into a 
democratic republic, which enjoys com- 
plete freedom of action in domestic 
affairs and a growing measure of inde- 
pendence in foreign affairs. The three 
Western Allies stil] maintain troops in 
West Germany. 


Berlin, too, is divided into Eastern 
and Western sections. The former Ger- 
man capital is jointly occupied by the 
United States, Britain, France, and 
Russia. In an attempt to starve the city 
into submission and expel the Western 
powers from Berlin, the Russians 
clamped down a blockade which lasted 
from June 1948 to May 1949. What 
finally broke the blockade was the now- 
famous “air lift” flown by the United 
States and Britain. There are renewed 
signs of tension in Germany today. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Yugoslavia is the one Soviet satellite 
that has ever dared to break with Rus- 
sia. The break took place in June, 1948. 
From then on Russia has tried every 
means to unseat the government of 
Marshal Tito—threats, economic boy- 
cott, assassination plots. More than 
1000 “border incidents” have occurred 
in the past two years. 

The next move, observers fear, may 
be a large-scale attack—either by the 
neighboring Soviet satellites (Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Rumania, Albania), or by 
Russia herself. The United States and 
Britain would undoubtedly act prompt- 
ly to assist Yugoslavia. 


FINLAND 

Bordering Russia to the north, Fin- 
land lies within the Soviet grasp since 
the Russian victory in 1940. The Rus- 
sians could take over Finland without 
much difficulty. For the present the 
Finns are still independent, but they 
are careful to do nothing to offend their 
Soviet neighbor. 


GREECE 


With Turkey, Greece has been re- 
ceiving U. S. military aid under the 
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THE NEAR EAST: A deeply troubled area overshadowed by Soviet bloc. Some Moslem nations are hostile to the West. 


Truman Doctrine. As a_ result, the 
Greek government was able to put 
down a long, bitter revolt. This upris- 
ing of Greek Communists was sup- 
ported by Russia's satellites, bordering 
Greece to the north. 

Since Tito’s break with Moscow, re- 
lations between Yugoslavia and Greece 
have become friendlier, and dangers of 
another Communist uprising in Greece 
have diminished. 


ELSEWHERE 

The areas described above are the 
world’s principal danger spots. But no 
country is entirely free of Communist 
influence, particularly from “native” 
Communists. We know that in the 
United States there is an active, danger- 
ous group of Communists—working in 
the interests of Moscow against our gov- 
ernment. In France and Italy particu- 
larly, Communists have retained a grip 
on some large trade unions—although 
their over-all influence has declined. 
Central and South America, too, have 
their share of Communist agitation. 
And in Africa, Communist agents have 
long tried to arouse the Negro tribes- 
men of Equatorial and South Africa to 
revolt against their European masters. 











Korea Up to Date 


GEOGRAPHY 


Why is Korea a land of tragedy, 
fought over so bitterly? Not because it 
is rich or beautiful. What makes it 
coveted is its location. Korea is an S- 
shaped peninsula jutting southward 
from the mainland of Asia, between the 
sea of Japan and the Yellow Sea. Its 
nearest neighbors are China, Japan, and 
Russia. Through the ages these larger 
powers have vied for control of Korea, 
the natural springboard for an attack 
against one another. 

Korea has an area of 85,246 square 
miles (a little larger than Utah), and a 
population of nearly 30,000,000. The 
country is mountainous. There is a say- 
ing that no matter where a man stands 
in Korea he can see a mountain. Forests 
cover three-fourths of the land. The 
climate is not unlike that of New Eng- 
land. 

The country is predominantly agri- 
cultural. Its chief crops are rice, barley, 
wheat, tobacco, and beans. But modern 
industrial plants valued at a billion dol- 
lars were built in Northern Korea by 
the Japanese before World War II. The 
principal industries are chemical, tex- 
tile, food, beverage, and tobacco. 


THE PEOPLE 


What sort of people are the Koreans? 
They are descended from the Mongols 
and resemble the North Chinese, though 
they are somewhat shorter in stature. 
Their language is an ancient tongue de- 
rived from the Tartar-Mongol family. 
Most of the Koreans are Confucianists, 
owing to Chinese influence. There are 
also a million Christians. The rest are 
Buddhists and Shintoists. 

The Koreans are an independent, in- 
dustrious, and intelligent people. A 
thousand years ago they had the most 
advanced civilization in Asia. They de- 
vised a short, simplified alphabet. They 
adopted from China a process of print- 
ing from wooden blocks as early as the 
seventh century, and even invented 
printing from metal type 50 years be- 
fore Gutenberg. The Koreans built the 
first ironclad warships and used them 
to defeat an invading Japanese fleet in 
1592. 


HISTORY 


Koreans claim that their history goes 
back 43 centuries. Out of the mists of 


legend, long before the Christian Era, 
Chinese nobles are believed to have led 
an expedition into Korea and founded 
a kingdom there. They called it Chosen 
—“The Land of Morning Calm.” The 
Korean kings were proud and auto- 
cratic rulers. 

The independence of the ancient 
kingdom ended early in the 17th cen- 
tury, when the warlike Manchus swept 
down from the north and annexed the 
country to China. Korea remained un- 
der the domination of China for more 
than 200 years. 

It was largely over Korea that a war 
between China and Japan was fought 
in 1894-95. Japan won the war and 
ended Chinese control of Korea. 

Meantime, however, Russia 
eager to obtain warm-water ports in the 
Pacific. It set its sights on Korea. This 
clash of interests between Russia and 
Japan led to the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-05. Again Japan came out on top. 
Korea was declared a Japanese “pro- 
tectorate.” And five years later, in 1910, 
Japan annexed Korea outright. It re- 
mained Japanese territory for the next 
35 years. 


was 


THE TWO KOREAS 


World War II fired the hopes of Ko- 
rean patriets for independence. At the 
Cairo Conference in December, 1943, 
the leaders of the United States, Brit- 
ain, and China issued a declaration 
pledging a “free and independent” Ko- 
rea. Russia declared war on Japan in 
August, 1945. 

After V-J Day, the Allies agreed that 
Japanese troops occupying Korea north 
of the 38th Parallel of latitude should 
surrender to the Russian forces, those 
south of it to the Americans. This tem- 
porary arrangement actually led to a 
permanent North-South split. Most of 
Korea’s industries were left in the Rus- 
sian zone, its best agricultural districts 
in the south. 

The Russians promptly set up a pup- 
pet government in their zone, trained 
a North Korean army, and banned all 
travel and trade across the 38th Par- 
allel. 

During the months that followed, So- 
viet Russia blocked all proposals to 
unite the two zones. Finally, in Sep- 
tember 1947, the United States decided 
to lay the’ problem before the U. N. 
General Assembly. Despite Soviet op- 


position, the Assembly created a com- 
mission to supervise a democratic elec- 
tion for an independent, unified Korea. 
Russia boycotted the commission. 

An election was held in South Korea 
on May 10, 1948, under the supervision 
of the U. N. Commission. Soviet-occu- 
pied Northern Korea refused to take 
part. The newly-elected national as- 
sembly met at Seoul and adopted a 
democratic constitution. The Republic 
of Korea was proclaimed on August 15, 
1948. Dr. Syngman Rhee was chosen as 
its first President. The United Nations 
recognized the new government. 

At dawn, Sunday, June 25, 1950, the 
Communist forces of North Korea 
struck, without warning, across the 38th 
Parallel, with tanks, planes, and artil- 
lery. Shortly after the first news of the 
invasion reached Washington, the 
United States government asked for an 
emergency session of the U. N. Security 
Council. 


THE U. N. ACTS 


At 2 p.m. the same day the Security 
Council met in a historic emergency 
session. It passed a resolution which 
(a) declared the North Korean attack 
on the Republic of Korea “a breach of 
the peace” and (b) ordered an immedi- 
ate cease-fire and the withdrawal of all 
North Korean forces to the 38th Par- 
illel 

On June 27, the Security Council 
passed a second resolution, recom- 
mending that members of the United 
Nations furnish armed assistance to the 
Republic of Korea. 

After the first U. N. resolution Presi- 
dent Truman authorized General Doug- 
las MacArthur in Tokyo to furnish the 
hard-pressed South Korean troops with 
military supplies, and air and sea sup- 
port. Three days later the President 
authorized the use of U. S. ground 
troops in Korea. 

Under a resolution on July 7, the 
United Nations voted to ask the United 
States to take on the unified command. 
President Truman promptly named 
General MacArthur as supreme com- 
mander. 

Fully 53 of the then 59 member na- 
tions of the U. N. approved the Secu- 
rity Council resolutions to resist Com- 
munist aggression in Korea. The six 
nations which did not support the reso- 
lutions were Russia and her satellites. 





At present there are 17 nations with 
fighting forces under the U. N. flag in 
Korea. They are Australia,- Belgium, 
Britain, Canada, Colombia, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Republic of Korea, Thailand, Turkey, 
the Union of South Africa, and the 
United States (which outnumbers the 
others about 3 to 1). In addition, more 
than 40 countries have rendered non- 
military aid—from ambulances to food 
supplies—to the U. N. forces in Korea. 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR 


The ill-equipped, poorly - trained 
South Korean troops were no match for 
the Soviet-drilled, heavily-armed Com- 
munist divisions. By June 28, the Red 
troops captured Seoul, capital of South 
Korea. 

Because of the distances involved, 
Allied troops were slow in arriving and 
suffered a series of defeats. By mid- 
August, U. N. forces could barely hold 
on to a beachhead in the southeast cor- 
ner of Korea, only about 40 miles wide 
and 60 miles long. Those were the 
“dark days” of the Korean war. 

On September 19, 1950, the battle 
picture changed abruptly and dramati- 
cally. In a daring maneuver 
MacArthur took a large task force of 
U. N. vessels up the west coast of Ko- 
rea and made a successful landing at 
Inchon. Within a few days Seoul was 
occupied. 

By the end of October, U. N. troops 
had destroyed the North Korean forces 
and reached the northern border along 
the Yalu River, across from Manchuria. 
The United Nations began discussing 
plans for the rehabilitation of the war- 
ravaged country. 

But early in November, hopes for 
peace were shattered by the sudden en- 
trance of over 400,000 Chinese Com- 
munist troops on the North Korean side. 
U. N. troops were forced to retreat. 
Many thousands were evacuated by sea 
to South Korea. They continued their 
withdrawal to a stable battleline where 
their superior fire power could offset 
the Communist manpower. 

Since then, the U. N. forces have 
made some gains and strongly en- 
trenched themselves somewhat north 
of the 38th Parallel. Several large-scale 
offensives by the Reds have failed to 
dislodge them from their positions. 

In March, 1951, President Truman 
created a world-wide sensation by sud- 
denly recalling General MacArthur 
from his command and naming Lieut. 
General Matthew B. Ridgway (see 
page 28) to succeed him. MacArthur 
had publicly disagreed with the mili- 
tary policies of the U. S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and with the directives of the 
United Nations, which hoped to pre- 
vent the Korean War from spreading 




















to Red China. While the “great debate” 
which followed General MacArthur's 
return revealed strong differences of 
opinion in America, the actual conduct 
of the war did not essentially change. 


TRUCE TALKS 


A radio speech by Soviet delegate 
Yakov Malik on June 23, 1951, set off 
the negotiations for a truce. He de- 
clared that his government believed 
the Korean conflict could be settled by 
discussions between the “belligerents” 
in Korea for a cease-fire along the 38th 
Parallel. 

On June 30, U. N. Supreme Com- 
mander General Ridgway broadcast an 
offer to meet with the Reds. After fur- 
ther exchanges, it was agreed to hold 
meetings at Kaesong, a town in Red 
territory northwest of Seoul. Negotia- 
tions began July 10. 


From the beginning the two sides 
were deadlocked on the issue of where 
the cease-fire line should be drawn 
across Korea. The Reds insisted on the 
38th Parallel. The U. N. stood fast for 
a cease-fire line on the present front, 
which is mostly above the Parallel and 
offers the U. N. natural defense strong- 
holds. 

On August 23 the Communists broke 
off the talks, charging that U. N. air- 
craft had dropped bombs “within the 
immediate conference area.” General 
Ridgway denied the charges and de- 
clared that all the evidence showed the 


incident was a “frame-up.” When an 


Allied plane accidentally did strafe 


Kaesong on September 11, the U. N. 

promptly acknowledged the 
fact and expressed its regrets. As we go 
to press, General Ridgway has offered 
to resume talks, but no action has come 
from the Communist camp. 
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Original N.A.T.O. signers include U.S., Canada, besides ten countries on map. Greece, Turkey, 
and West Germany may join N.A.7.0. U.S. wants Spain in pact but Europeans oppose. 
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COLOMBIA. . K Her Principal Resources 


Vi lel etals 


The 21 American republics (11 ef which are shown on this map) are all members of the Organization of 
American States, bound together in a mutual defense pact by the Declaration of Washington (see page 27). 
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12 ODAY our American way of life is fighting a life-and-death 


struggle throughout the world. It is a struggle fought not 
= only with death-dealing weapons, but with words, ideas, and 
We Fy ght for deeds for the minds of men. The enemy of American democ- 


racy in this conflict is international Communism. 


The best answer to the charges of Communists is a straight 

4 factual comparison of the major points between Democracy 

e 00 i e and Totalitarianism. On these two pages we have picked out 

six concrete issues and put them into pairs of contrasting pic- 

tures. Democracy is not superior because Americans have more 

Democracy Beats Totalitarianism automobiles, refrigerators, and TV sets than any other country. 


Democracy will win because in these great moral and spiritual 
at Every Point issues, freedom beats tyranny by the acid test of results. 





























Stand up and speak your mind! That's the first rule A Russian has “freedom of speech”—to grumble about 
of Democracy—not only in the Constitution, but in factory production. But if he’s ove rd criticiz- 
town meeting, public hearings, forums, streetcorners. ing Stalin, he gets a free trip to prison labor camp. 
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Newspapers, magazines, books, radio, movies, and arts Totalitarian states dictate what may be published, 
in a democracy are private business, free from gov- broadcast, displayed, or taught. Books may be banned 
ernment interference. Schools are responsible to public. or burned. Composers and painters must toe the line. 
































All faiths have equal rights to worship in a democracy © Communism and Fascism are hostile to religion, though 
and no church is granted exclusive privileges by the Russia permits a slavish Orthodox Church. Red satel- 
government. Religion is encouraged, not persecuted. lites have imprisoned Catholic and Protestant leaders. 





Free, honest elections, open to all parties, choose ex- 
ecutives and legislators of a democratic state. Every 
qualified adult has right to vote by secret ballot. 

















Soviet citizens have no choice but to vote for candi- 
dates of one party only—the Communist. Former ruling 
classes get no vote. All opposition parties are crushed. 




















No person can be “deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law.” Courts must grant 
speedy trial with witnesses and counsel before a jury. 











Every individual in a ae is free to engage in 
a business of his choice, to invest money, to work 
where he wishes, to own property, to join a union. 
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In totalitarian states any citizen vier Ae be arrested sud- 





denly without warrant by secret police. Millions have 
been shot or imprisoned for life without public trial. 

















Under Communism, Government runs all i . 
farms. No one can start or own a business. can- 
not strike or change jobs, has no voice in wages, hours. 
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2° CHART OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION — 
z THE CIVILIAN SIDE 











THE PRESIDENT 
Horry $. Truman 
FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE | 

















NATIONAL SECURITY 
RESOURCES BOARD 
Composed of major Cab- 
inet Secretaries, directs 
long-range planning of 


national resources. 


RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 
Makes loans to industries 

to expand producti 


ADMINISTRATION 
Organizes civil defense 
against enemy air attack, 
coordinating state and com- 
munity efforts. 








OFFICE OF 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
Charles E. Wilson, Director 
Overall direction of economic 
activities related to defense. 















































DEFENSE MOSILIZATION BOARD 
Composed of Cabinet Secretaries 
and other top-level officials, ad- 
vises on inter-departmental prob- 
tems related to mobilization, 


























| 
ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AGENCY 


Sets national policies on 





DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


























wage and price controls, 
WAGE STABILIZATION 
BOARD 
Administers wage controls. 











NATIONAL PRODUCTION 
AUTHORITY 
Allocates scarce materials, 
within Department of 

Commerce. 


VARIOUS RELATED AGENCIES 
Within Departments of Oe 
fense, Interior, interstate Com 
merce Commission, etc. 


DEFENSE MANPOWER 
ADMINISTRATION 
Directs manpower controls 
within Depertment ef Laber. 


























The U.S. Gears for Defense 


Korea in June, 1950, echoed loud- 
ly on the home front. Overnight 
the United States was faced with eco- 
nomic and social problems of giant size. 
Production of war materials had to be 
stepped up severalfold while both in- 
dustry and the armed forces competed 
for American manpower, At the same 
time vast sums of appropriations and 
credit were pumped into our economic 
arteries, while production of civilian 
goods had to be cut down. The result 
was a rapid increase in prices and the 
sudden danger of a runaway inflation. 
Congress and the President acted 
quickly to reorganize our industrial sys- 
tem for a war which might or might not 
be the prelude to World War III. 
Under the Defense Production Act, 
passed by Congress in September, 1950, 
and renewed and extended in August, 
1951, President Truman received au- 
thority to control raw materials, wages, 
prices, and manpower, and to create 
the necessary agencies. With few ex- 
ceptions, most of the agencies shown on 
the chart above have been established 
since the Korean war began. Here are 
brief descriptions of these new civilian 
agencies, together with their main per- 
sonnel. 
Office of Defense Mobilization (ODM) 
The central organization which directs, 
controls, and coordinates all economic 


T HE Communist invasion of South 


mobilization activities of the Govern- 
ment, including production, purchasing, 
manpower, transportation, and stabili- 
zation of our economic system to pre- 
vent inflation and protect the civilian 
public, The Director is Charles E. 
Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson, a former president of the 
General Electric Company, has had a 
long and distinguished career in indus- 
trial management and public service. 
Born in 1886 in New York, he had to 

leave school at 18 
to help support his 
widowed mother. 
He got a job as 
office boy with 
General Electric 
and rose steadily 
through many de- 
partments to be- 
come its president 
in 1940. During 
World War II he 
served as vice- 
chairman of the War Production Board. 

National Advisory Board on Mobili- 
zation Policy—Advises President on 
long-range plans and special problems 
of mobilization. Consists of four repre- 
sentatives each from labor, industry, 
agriculture, and the general public, 
plus the Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. 

Defense Mobilization Board (DMB) 


An advisory group to solve top-level 
mobilization problems affecting ll 
agencies. Consists of the Director of 
Defense Mobilization (Chairman), the 
Secretaries of the Treasury, Defense, 
Commerce, Interior, Agriculture, and 
Labor, and the heads of the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, and the National 
Security Resources Board. 

Defense Production Administration 
(DPA)—Has over-all direction of the 
production of goods needed for defense, 
coordinating and supervising the de- 
fense activities of private industry. 
Manly Fleischmann, Administrator. 

Economic Stabilization Agency (ESA) 
—The principal agency in the fight 
against inflation. Sets general policies on 
wage and price controls, and supervises 
work of OPS and WSB (see page 28). 
Eric Johnston, Administrator. Mr. John- 
ston is the former president of the Mo 
tion Picture Association of America and 
former president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

Federal Civil Defense Administration 
(FCDA)—Works in cooperation with 
states and cities to organize civilian 
population for protection against enemy 
air attack. Millard F. Caldwell, Admin- 
istrator (former Governor of Florida). 

Labor-Management Manpower Policy 
Committee—Consists of equal numbers 

(Concluded on page 28) 








How the armed services of the United States are organized 


HE Armed Forces of the United 

States are a unified organization dedi- 
cated to the protection of our country 
against any possible foreign foe. 

Control of the Armed Forces, under 
the Constitution, is vested in the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. Congress has 
power “to raise and support armies,” 
“to provide and maintain a navy,” and 
“to provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia.” The President, 
however, by Article II, Section II, is 
the “Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States when 
called into the actual service of the 
United States.” He also appoints the 
higher officers of the services, with the 
consent of the Senate. Thus the control 
of the military éstablishment, both by 
law and long tradition, is in the hands 
of the elected civilian officials of the 
government. 

Since 1947, the Army, Navy, and the 
newly established separate Air Force 
have been administered by a single 
Department of Defense. The Secretary 
is usually a civilian. Each branch is 
headed by a civilian Secretary, respon- 
sible to the Secretary of Defense. (See 
page 16 for details.) 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


The highest authority in the military 
direction of the armed forces is the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, consisting of the 
top officers of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, plus a permanent chairman. The 
present personnel of the Joint Chiefs is 
as follows: 

Permanent Chairman, General of the 
Army Omar N. Bradley. Born 1893, in 
Missouri, and a graduate of West Point 
in 1915, he became the brilliant field 
commander of the Allied armies in the 
Normandy and Germany campaigns of 
World War II. Since the war he has 
served as Veterans Administrator and 
Chief of Staff of the Army in 1948-9. 

Chief of Staff of the Army, General 
J. Lawton Collins. 


The Fighting Edge 


Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
William M. Fechteler. 

Chief of Staff of the Air Force, Gen- 
eral Hoyt S. Vandenberg. 


THE ARMY 


As of June 30, 1951, the Army had 
1,550,000 men in active service. Of 
these about half are voluntary enlist- 
ments, and half draftees, reservists, and 
National Guardsmen. Approximately 
150,000 are commissioned officers. 

The United States Army has today in 
all parts of the world about 25 organ- 
ized divisions on active duty. A division 
consists of three regiments plus armor, 
artillery, medical, signal corps, and 
other special services, and totals about 
18,000 men. 

The highest ranking officers of the 
Army are as follows: 

Generals of the Army: Omar N. Brad- 
ley, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Douglas 
MacArthur (retired), and George C. 
Marshall (retired). ? 

Generals: Mark W. Clark, J. Lawton 
Collins, Wade H. Haislip, Thomas T. 
Handy, Matthew B. Ridgway, James 
A. Van Fleet. 


THE NAVY 

As ot June 30, 1951, the Navy had 
approximately 705,000 men in active 
service, of whom 65,000 are officers. 

The Marine Corps, an independent 
body of long traditions, organized as an 
auxiliary land-fighting corps of the 
Navy, contains 204,000 men. Its Com- 
mandant is General Clifton B. Cates. 

The Coast Guard is an independent 
force operating under the U. S. Treas- 
ury in peacetime, but under the Navy 
in wartime. As part of the armed forces 
it guards beaches, ports, and transports. 
The Commandant of the Coast Guard 
is Vice Admiral Merlin O'Neill. It has 
28,000 men. 

The Navy has at present in commis- 
sion 1,279 combat vessels. They include 


27 carriers or carrier escorts; 3 battle- 

ships; 19 cruisers; 250 destroyers or de- 

stroyer escorts; 100 submarines; 880 

auxiliaries and amphibious craft. 

The highest ranking officers of the 

Navy are as follows: 

Fleet Admirals: Ernest J. King, William 
D. Leahy (retired), Chester W. 
Nimitz. 

Admirals: Robert B. Carney, William 
M. Fechteler, Lynde D. McCormick, 
Arthur W. Radford. 


THE AIR FORCE 


As of June 30, 1951. the Air Force 
had approximately 850,000 men in 
service. It has about 12,000 aircraft in 
commission, both combat and_ utility. 
Its present organized strength is 70 
combat groups, with 85 authorized for 
the fiscal year 1951-2. A group consists 
of 58 bomber and fighter planes. The 
Navy also has its own air arm. 

The highest ranking officers of the 
Air Force are as follows: 

Generals: George C. Kenney (retired). 

Joseph T. MecNarney, Nathan F. 

Twining, Hoyt S. Vandenberg. 


WOMEN’S MILITARY SERVICES 

Women’s Army Corps, Regular Army. 
Col. Mary A. Hallaren, Director. 

Women in Regular Navy and Naval 
Reserve. Capt. Joy B. Hancock, Director. 

Women in the Air Force. Col. Mary 
Jo Shelly, Director. 

There are approximately 20,000 
women in these services, exclusive of 
the nursing services. 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE Administration 


The Selective Service Administration 
supervises the registration and enlist- 
ment of men into the armed forces, in 
accordance with the Selective Service 
laws. The Administrator is Major Gen- 
eral Lewis B. Hershey. 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Secretary of State: Dean 
G. Acheson of Connecti- 
cut. Born April 11, 1893, 
Middletown, Conn. Took 
present office January 
21, 1949. Graduate of 
Yale and Harvard uni- 
versities. Lawyer, held 
high State Department 
SS] positions, (1941-47). 
Served as a member of 
m Hoover Commission. 


Harris & Ewing 


The Department of State has grown 
rapidly in importance as the U. S. has 
taken an expanding part in world affairs. 
The Department handles most of our 
relations with other nations and with 
the United Nations. When vitally im- 
portant decisions are made the President 
sets the policy and the Secretary of 
State and his Department carry it out. 

Countries maintain friendly relations 
with each other by the exchange of 
diplomatic representatives—either am- 
bassadors (in charge of embassies) or 
ministers (in charge of legations). U. S. 
Ambassadors and Ministers are appoint- 
ed by the President with consent of the 
Senate. The U. S. is also represented by 
consuls in major foreign cities, who as- 
sist American businessmen and travelers. 

The following important officials do 
work closely related to foreign policy: 

W. Averell Harriman, special assist- 
ant to the President and his “rovin 
Ambassador” abroad. Railroad man a 
banker, formerly Ambassador to Russia. 

John J. McCloy, U. S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany, headquarters in 
Frankfurt. A civilian and former presi- 
dent of the World Bank. 

Warren R. Austin, U. S. Representa- 
tive at the Seat of the United Nations 
and permanent member of the Security 
Council. Former U. S. Senator from Ver- 
mont. Ambassador Austin’s Deputy to 
the U. N. is Ernest A. Gross 

Voice of America. The Government's 
international propaganda agency which 
broadcasts programs and prepares pub- 
lications for distribution abroad, espe- 
cially to countries behind the “Iron Cur- 
tain,” is a branch of the Department of 
State and is under the general direction 
of Edward W. Barrett, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Public Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Secretary of the Treas- 
ury: John W. Snyder of 
Missouri. Born June 21, 
1896, Jonesboro, Ark. 
Took present office 
June 25, 1946. Attend- 
ed Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, World War | vet- 
eran. Banker, in Gov- 
ernment service since 
1930, War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Di- 
Wide Worla rector (1945). 


Inside the 


The Department of the Treasury is 
Uncle Sam’s financial agent. 

Bureau of Internal Revenue collects 
income taxes and other taxes. 

Bureau of Customs collects duties 
(tariffs) on certain goods imported into 
the United States. 

Bureau of the Mint, Mrs. Nellie T. 
Ross, Director, and Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing make our coins and 
paper money. 

Secret Service protects the President 
and his family and ferrets out criminals 
who make counterfeit money. 

Besides the Secretary of the Treasury, 
there is also a Treasurer of the United 
States. The signature of the Treasurer, 
Mrs. Georgia Neese Clark, appears on 
every Government check and on all 
new paper money. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Secretary of Def 
Robert A. Lovett of 
New York. Born Sept. 
14, 1895, Huntsville, 
Texas. Yale graduate. 
Naval air pilot, World 
War |. Partner, Brown 
Brothers Harriman 
(bank). Asst. Sec. of 
War for Air, 1941-5. 
Under Sec. of State, 
1947-9. Deputy Sec. of 
Defense under Gen. 
Marshall, 1949-51 





Harris & Ewing 


Under the National Security Act of 
1947 the armed forces of the United 
States were placed under control of one 
Cabinet officer, the Secretary of De- 
fense. In 1949 an Act of Congress 
brought still more unification. 

Under the Department of Defense 
there are separate Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, each with 
a Secretary. But these Secretaries do 
not sit in the President’s Cabinet. The 
Deputy Secretary of Defense is William 
C. Foster, former ECA Administrator. 


e The nine Departments of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet are listed in their order 
of rank. The First Congress in 1789 cre- 
ated the Departments of State, Treasury, 
War (now replaced by Defense), and 
provided for an Attorney General. The 
Department of Justice was created in 
1870. A Post Office existed from early 
days, but the Postmaster General did not 
join the Cabinet until 1829. The Interior 
Department was created in 1849, Agri- 
culture in 1862. A combined Department 
of Commerce and Labor was set up in 
1903. in 1913 separate Departments of 
Commerce and Labor were established. 


Secretary of the Army: Frank Pace, 
Jr., of Arkansas. Lawyer, former Budget 
Bureau Director. 

Secretary of the Navy: Dan A. Kim- 
ball, rubber and rocket executive. 

Secretary of the Air Force: Thomas 
K. Finletter of New York. Lawyer, com- 
pleted many special Government tasks. 

In addition to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and other high officers of the 
armed services described on page 15, 
the following bodies within the Depart- 
ment carry out important functions in 
planning for national defense: Armed 
Forces Policy Council, Research and 
Development Board, Munitions Board. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Attorney General: J. 
Howard McGreth ef 
Rhede Island. Born 
November 28, 1903, 
Woonsocket, R. |. Took 
present office August 
24, 1949. Graduate of 
Boston University. For- 
merly R. |. governor, 


The ae of Justice, under the 
Attorney General, sees that Federal laws 
are enforced. It gives legal advice to the 
President and other Federal officials, 
and represents the Government in court. 
The Solicitor General represents the 
Government in cases before the Supreme 
Court. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 
does Uncle Sam’s detective work. The 
FBI investigates violations of Federal 
laws, particularly spying, sabotage, and 
treason. It is the FBI's task to check the 
loyalty of U. S. employees. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director. 

Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice carries out laws affecting people who 
come to the United States from other 
countries. It also helps these people to 
become U. S. citizens. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Postmaster General: 
Jesse M. Donaldson of 
Missouri. Born August 
17, 1885, near Shelby- 
ville, I. Took present 
office November 25, 
1947. Graduate of 
Shelbyville Normal 
School. Taught for four 
years in public schools. 
Rose through ranks of 
Post Office to present 
INP post. 





Cabinet 


The Post Office Department operates 
one of the world’s largest businesses. It 
employs more than 500,000 workers, 
operates a fleet of more than 10,000 
trucks, and manages 24,000 buildings. 
During 1947 it delivered more than 37 
billion pieces of mail. 

In addition to its endless task of de- 
livering letters, postcards, newspapers, 
magazines, books, and packages the 
Department also operates the Postal 
Savings System. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Secretary of the In- 
terior: Oscar L. Chap- 
man of Colorado. Born 
October 22, 1896, 
Omega, Va. Took pres- 
ent office December 1, 
1949. Graduate of 
Westminster Law 
School, Denver. Law- 
yer, joined Interior De- 
portment in 1933. Ac- 
tive campaign leader 


Harris & Ewing for Democrats. 


Bureau of Land Management has 
charge of the 413,000,000 acres of pub- 
lic lands in the 48 states—about one- 
fifth of the total area of continental 
United States—plus another 365,000,000 
acres in Alaska. It also supervises graz- 
ing of animals on Federal lands. 

Bureau of Reclamation operates in 
17 Western states. It constructs dams 
and reservoirs to make better use of our 
rivers, mainly for irrigation. 

Bureau of Mines explores new sources 
of coal, petroleum, iron ore, and other 
underground fuels and miterals. It in- 
spects mines and mining operations to 
carry out Federal laws for the safety of 
miners. The Bureau is the world’s only 
commercial producer of helium, a gas 
used in blimps. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs has over- 
sight of 400,000 Indians on 200 U. S. 
reservations and another 33,000 Indians, 
Eskimos, and Aleuts in Alaska. It runs 
schools, provides medical services, and 
helps Indians to improve their farming 
and handicraft techniques. 

National Park Service takes care of 
our national parks, monuments, and 
other historic sites, covering a total area 
of 23,000,000 acres. Newton B. Drury, 
Director. 


Fish and Wildlife Service protects our 
fish, animals, and birds. 

Division of Territories and Island 
Possessions is Uncle Sam’s link to 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 


Islands, and our Pacific Island posses- 


sions (except those run by the Navy). 
Bonneville Power Administration and 


Southwestern Power Administration 
supervise electric power developments 
in the West. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary of Agricul- 
ture: Chorles F. Bran- 
nan of Colorado. Born 
August 23, 1903, Den- 
ver, Colo. Took present 
office June 2, 1948. 
tei of Galvan 





of Denver Law School. 
lawyer, held numer- 
ous Government posts 
(1935-44), Asst. Secy. 
of Agriculture (1944- 
48). 


It is safe to say that every farmer in 
the United States benefits—directly or 
indirectly—from the activities of the 
Department of Agriculture. Experts of 
the Department are continuously at 
work we new types of seeds, 
new methods of planting and harvest- 
ing, new ways to fight crop-killing in- 
sects, and new kinds of. improved fer- 
tilizer. The results of their work are 
passed on to farmers through agents in 
every county in the nation. 

Another major job of the Department 
is the financial help it gives to farmers 
through operation of numerous Federal 
laws. In particular the Production and 
Marketing Administration (PMA) han- 
dles the complex task of “parity” pay- 
ments and crop quotas. 

Forest Service (Lyle F. Watts, Chief) 
runs 152 national forests. Everything is 
done to make the best use of our forests 
and to see that they are maintained 
permanently. 

Rural Electrification Administration 
(REA) makes loans to encourage greater 
use of electricity in farm areas. 

_ Soil Conservation Servive (SCS) has 
made giant strides to stop erosion and 
misuse of our precious topsoil. Hugh H. 
Bennett, Chief. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


y of C 

Cherles Sawyer 

Ohio. Born February 
1887, Cincinnati, 





and Cincinnati 
School. Army major in 
World War |. Lawyer, 
business executive, 
A to 
Wide Worla givm (1944-45). 

This Department operates in the spe- 
cial interests of businessmen, providing 
them with many types of services. 

Bureau of the Census (Roy V. Peel, 
Director) collects and publishes statis- 
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tics on population, housing, agriculture, 
manufacturing, employment, and retail 
and wholesale business. 

Patent Office administers the laws 
which give people the exclusive right to 
manufacture and distribute their inven- 
tions. More than 60,000 new inventions 
are submitted each year. 

National Bureau of Standards is 
Uncle Sam’s testing laboratory for re- 
search in physics, mathematics, chemis- 
try, and engineering. The Bureau takes 
care of the “inch” and the “pound”— 
that is, it sets the official standard in 
the U. S. for measurement of length 
and weight. 

Weather Bureau's work is familiar to 
everyone. Through its nearly 400 local 
offices, it forecasts the course of the 
weather for farmers, foresters, pilots . . . 
and picnickers. Francis Reichelderfer, 
Chief. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
(CAA) encourages civilian air passen 
and freight services by maintain 
strict air safety rules, and provides 
to air navigation. 5 

Coast and Geodetic Survey stu 
and charts our coastline and coastal 
waterways. It also studies tides 
earthquakes. 

Bureau of Public Roads builds hi 
ways in cooperation with the states. : 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secretary of Lab 
Maurice J. Tobin 


Massachusetts. 


Business executi 
(1922-37), mayor 
Boston (1938-44), 
governor of Massa 
setts (1945-46). 


The Department of Labor has t 
workers of the nation and their working 
conditions as its special interest. It col- 
lects facts and figures about employ- 
ment, mainly through the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (BLS), Ewan Clague, 
Commissioner. 

Bureau of Labor Standards sets desir- 
able standards for working conditions 
and attempts to have them accepted as 
widely as possible. 

Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division enforces Federal laws relating 
to minimum wages and maximum hours. 

Women’s Bureau encourages better 
working conditions for women workers. 

Bureau of Employment Security 
works with the states in operating un- 
employment insurance programs. It also 
helps workers find jobs through its local 
employment services. 

Bureau of Apprenticeship encourages 
training of workers in special skills. 
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Agencies in the Executive Office 
of the President 


Bureau of the Budget—Assists the 
President in preparing the annual Fed- 
eral Budget, and gives general super- 
vision to carrying out the Budget. 
Frederick J. Lawton, Director. 

Central Intelligence Agency (CIA)— 
Collects and studies information of mili- 
tary importance from all countries. Lt. 
General Walter Bedell Smith, Director. 

Council of Economic Advisers (CEA) 
—Assists the President in studying de- 
velopments in business, labor, and in- 
dustry, and makes recommendations for 
economic action by the Government. 
Leon H. Keyserling, Chairman. 

National Security Council (NSC)— 
Top advisory group planning basic 
long-range policies to coordinate mili- 
tary, diplomatic, and economic action 
in world affairs. Twelve members in- 
clude the President (Chairman), Vice 
President, Secretaries of State, Defense, 
Treasury, Chairman Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Director of Defense Mobilization, 
Director of CIA, etc. Executive Secre- 
tary, James S. Lay. 

National Security Resources Board 
(NSRB)—Composed of major Cabinet 

cretaries; advises President and co- 
rdinates programs for most effective 
se of natural and industrial resources. 
ack Gorrie, Acting Chairman. 


Independent Agencies 


Atomic Energy Commission (AEC)— 

jontrols and directs production of 
tomic energy weapons and develop- 
ent of atomic energy for peaceful 
es. Gordon Dean, Chairman. 

Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB)—Reg- 

lates routes and fares of airlines, sets 

r safety standards, and cooperates in 

velopment of international air trans- 

rtation. Donald W. Nyrop, Chairman. 

(U. S.) Civil Service Commission 
(CSC)—Examines and selects personnel 
for employment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and directs review of loyalty 
of Government employees. 

Economic Cooperation Administration 
(ECA)—Set up by Congress in 1948 to 
administer the American part of the 
European Recovery Program (ERP), in 
which the U. S. is assisting 17 Western 
European nations. Richard M. Bissell, 
Jr., Acting Adininistrator. 

Export-Import Bank of Washington— 
Provides loans to promote trade between 
the U. S. and foreign countries. 

Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC)—Licenses and supervises radio 
and television stations; regulates rates 
and services of telephone, telegraph, 
cable, and radio communications. 
Wayne Coy, Chairman. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
(FDIC)—Insures individual bank de- 
posits up to $10,000 


Uncle Sam’s 
Peacetime 


Alphabet 


Agencies” 


Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service—Created under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act of 1947 to assist in the settle- 
ment of labor-management disputes. 
Cyrus S. Ching, Chairman. 

Federal Power Commission (FPC)— 
Sets rates for electric power and natu- 
ral gas transmitted among the states. 
Mon C. Wallgren, Chairman. 

Federal Reserve System (FRS)— 
Twelve regional Federal Reserve banks 
serve as financial agents for the Gov- 
ernment and provide many services for 
banks in their regions. The Federal 
Reserve Board directs restrictions on 
installment buying and credit. It re- 
quires banks to keep certain reserve 
funds on hand against outstanding loans 
and enforces other banking regulations. 
William McC. Martin, Chairman, Board 
of Governors. 

Federal Security Agency (FSA)—Ad- 
ministers Government agencies which 
promote economic and social security, 
educational opportunity, and health. 
These include the Social Security Ad- 
ministration (old-age benefits); Office of 
Education; Public Health Service (un- 
der the Surgeon General); and the Food 
and Drug Administration. Oscar R. 
Ewing, Administrator. 

Federal Trade Commission (FTC)— 
Promotes fair competition between 
businesses by preventing illegal prac- 
tices in interstate trade, such as unlaw- 
ful price-fixing and misleading adver- 
tising. James M. Mead, Chairman. 

General Services Administration 
(GSA)—Uncle Sam's “housekeeper,” 
keeps records, buys supplies for the 
Government, and preserves and pub- 
lishes U. S. laws. Jess Larson, Adminis- 
trator. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 
(HHFA)-—Created in 1947 to bring 
“under one roof” practically all Gov- 
ernment activities in financing and con- 
struction of housing. Raymond M. 
Foley, Administrator. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC)—One of the oldest independent 
agencies (created 1887), the ICC regu- 
lates interstate transportation (railroads, 
buses, trucks, oil pipe lines, coastal and 
inland shipping). The eleven commis- 
sioners set rates which carriers may 


charge. Walter M. W. Splawn, Chair- 
man. 

National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB)—Originally created in 1935 
under the National Labor Relations 
(Wagner) Act of 1935, the Board’s 
functions were greatly changed under 
the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947. It acts to 
prevent “unfair labor ays ” by 
management or labor, to hold hearings 
in labor-management disputes, to prose- 
cute violations, and to conduct union 
elections. Paul M. Herzog, Chairman. 

National Science Foundation (NSF)— 
Created in 1950 to promote progress of 
science through research, larships, 
and collection and interchange of in- 
formation. James B. Conant, Chairman. 

Office of the Housing Expediter 
(OHE)—Carries out Federal rent con- 
trol regulations. Tighe E. Woods, Ex- 
pediter. 

Reconstruction Finance 
(RFC)—Provides Government loans to 
farmers and businessmen to help main- 
tain favorable economic conditions and 
to promote ater employment and 
ovation: peers g 1951, under 
single administrator. W. Stuart Sym- 
ington, Administrator. 

Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC)—Protects the public and investors 
against unfair practices in the sale of 
stocks and bonds; enforces require- 
ments under the Securities Exchange 
Act (1934), calling upon corporations to 
give full information on stocks offered 
or sale. Harry A. McDonald, Chairman. 

(U. S.) Tariff Commission—Advisory 
group to investigate and report on 
tariffs and foreign trade as requested 
by the President, the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and the Senate 
Finance Committee. Oscar B. Ryder, 
Chairman. 

Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA)— 
Created in 1933 as a new type of Gov- 
ernment activity, the TVA provides 
many services in the 41,000 square 
miles of the Tennessee Valley. Con- 
structs and operates flood-contro]l and 
power dams, distributes electric power, 
produces fertilizers and nitrates, aids 
navigation, promotes soil and water 
conservation. Gordon R. Clapp, Chair- 
man. 

Veterans Administration (VA)—Ad- 
ministers laws for relief or benefit of 
veterans and their dependents. Activi- 
ties include control of pensions, service 
life insurance, hospital care of veterans, 


‘vocational training and readjustment. 


Carl R. Gray, Jr., Administrator. 


Agencies Controlled by Congress 


General Accounting Office (GAO)— 
Settles financial claims against the Gov- 
ernment. 

Government Printing Office (GPO)— 
Prints and sells documents, papers, and 
other publications for the Government. 





Supreme Court of the United States 


Justices Vinson, Burton, Clark, and Minton 
were appointed by President Truman, the others 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


The Chief Justice 


FRED M. VINSON of Kentucky. Born January 
22, 1890, Louisa, Ky. Took seat October 7, 1946. 
From 1923 to 1946, successively Congressman, 
director of war agencies, Secretary of the 
Treasury 

Associate Justices 

HUGO L. BLACK of Alabama. Born February 
27, 1886, Clay County, Ala. Took seat October 
4, 1937. U. S$. Senator (1927-37). 


STANLEY REED of Kentucky. Born December 
31, 1884, Mason County, Ky. Took seat January 
31, 1938. Government lawyer (1929-35), U. S 
Solicitor General (1935-38). 

FELIX FRANKFURTER of Massachusetts. Born 
November 15, 1882, Vienna, Austria. Took seat 
January 30, 1939. Lawyer, professor, author. 

WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS of state of Washing- 
ton. Born October 16, 1898, Maine, Minn. Took 
seat April 17, 1939. Lawyer, profe.°or, Securities 
and Exchange Commission chairman (1937-39). 

ROBERT H. JACKSON of New York. Born 
February 13, 1892, Spring Creek, Pa. Took seat 


40), U. S. Attorney General (1940-41), U. S$ 
i international war criminal trials 


(1945-46). 7 


HAROLD H. BURTON of Ohio. Born June 22,7 
1888, Jamaica Ploin, Mass. Took seat October” 
1, 1945. Lawyer, mayor of Cleveland (1935-40), 
U. S. Senator from Ohio (1941-45). 


TOM C. CLARK of Texas. Born September 23,7 
1899, Dallas, Texas. Took seat October 3, 1949.7 
Served in Justice Department (1937-45). Attor-~ 
ney General (1945-49). ; 


SHERMAN MINTON of Indiana. Born October 
20, 1890, Georgetown, Indiana. Took seat Octo- 7 
ber 12, 1949. U. S$. Senator (1935-41), Circuit 7 
Court of Appeals judge (1941-49). 





October 6, 1941. U. S. Solicitor General we 











OFFICE 


PRESIDENT 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


CABINET SECRETARY 
(9) 


SENATOR 
(96) 


REPRESENTATIVE 
(435) 


SUPREME COURT 
JUSTICE (9) 


CinculT COURT 
OF APPEALS JUDGE 
(65) 
OISTRICT COURT 
JUDGE (224) 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Notural-born U. S$. citizen 
| At least 35 years old. 
Resident of U. S. for at least 
14 yeors. 


Neo special qualifications 
required by Constitution. 


U. $. citizen for at least nine 
years. At least 30 yeors old. 
Resident of state from which 
elected. 


U. S. citizen for at least seven 
years. At least 25 yeors old. 
Resident of state from which 
elected. 


Ne special qualifications re- 
quired by Constitution. (Con- 
gress may determine the num- 
ber of Supreme Court justices 
and may establish whatever 
lower courts it wishes.) 


* Specker of the House: $30,000, plus 


Figures in brackets at left ere the number ef people holding eech office. 


TERM OF OFFICE) ANiUAL SALARY 


$100,000 plus 
| $90,000 for expenses 


$30,000 plus 
}$10,000 for expenses 


$22,500 


Four years, start- 
| ing Jan. 20 of 
| years divisible 

by four. 

May be removed 


at any time by 
the President. 


Six years (One 
third of Senate 
elected every 
twe years). 


$12,500 plus 
$2,500 for 
expenses 


Two yeors(Takes 
office Jan. 3 of 
odd - numbered 
years). 


$12,500 plus 
$2,500 for 
expenses” 


$25,000 
(Chief Justice, 
$25,500) 


$17,500 


Appointed for 

life. May be re- 

| moved only by 

| impeachment 

lend trial by 
| Congress. 

$15,000 


$10,000 fer expenses. 














Nations of the World 


@ Data contained in the following chart were derived from 
the Statesman’s Year-Book, World Almanac, Political Hand- 
book of the World, the United Nations, and lates of 
various nations. They are correct to September 15, 1951. 
Under the column headed “United Nations” the 51 charter 
members of the United Nations are so indicated, plus all later 
accessions. The following Soviet satellites have been rejected 
for membership by the Western majority in the Security 





COUNTRY 


POPULATION 
(Latest est.) 


AREA 
sq. miles 


250,000 


Council: Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Outer Mongolia, Ruma- 
nia. Applications of the following nations were vetoed by 
Soviet Russia: Austria, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Jordan, 
Korea, Nepal, Portugal. Where a blank appears, the nation 
has not applied for U. N. membership. 


FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


HEADS OF STATE 


King Mehommed 
Zehit Shah 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


UNITED 
NATIONS 





fruits, corecls, vegetables, weel, 
skins 





1,186,000 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Premier 
Enver Hoxhe 


tebecce, timber, woel, hides, furs, 
dairy products 


tl 





5,000 


Republic (under 
Fr., Sp. protection) 


First Syndic 
Cayrot 


sheep raising 





16,683,000 


1,079,965 


Republic (dicte- 
torial regime) 


President 
jven D. Peron 


beef ond other meat products, 
wheat, moize, linseed, oats 





8,186,000 


2,974,581 


British Dominion 


Prime Minister 
Robert G. Menzies 


weol, wheat, cats, barley, corn, 
potetoes, suger cone, fruits 





7,090,000 


32,388 


Republic (Big-Four 
supervision) 


Pres. Theodor Koerner 
Chancellor Leopold Figl 


coal, salt, iron, copper, timber, 
wheat, rye, borley, cats, suger 





8,625,000 


11,775 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Baudovin | 
Premier Joseph Pholien 


iron, steel, coal, textiles, mo- 
chinery, rolling stock, grain 


HES EAH 





300,000 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


Maharajah 
Jig-eme Wang-chuk 


rice, corn, wox, cloth, musk, 
swords 





3,990,000 


416,000 


Republic (ruled by 
militery junta) 


Gen. Huge Ballivien 


tin, silver, copper, tungsten, 
rubber, coffee potctoes, cacee 





50,350,000 


3,275,110 


Republic 


President 
Getulic D. Varges 


coffee, cotton, rubber, wax, tea, 
gold, cement, meat, hides, wool 





7,160,000 


39,825 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Premier 
Vulko Chervenkov 


grains, tobacco, fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products, cool 





18,489,000 


261,757 


Republic 


Premier 
Thokin Nu 


rice, took wood, cotton, moize, 
tobacco, cil, precious stones 





5,567,976 


49,022 


Constituent 
Soviet Republic 


Same os USSR 


flex, groin, potatoes, matches 
linen, poper, gloss 





13,845,000 


3,614,837 


British Dominion 


Prime Minister 
Lovis Siephen St. Laurent 


grains, forest products, dairy prod- 
ucts, wool, fish, furs, minerals 





7,539,000 


25,332 


British Dominion 


Prime Minister 
Stephen Senanayake 


teo, rubber, coconuts, \ ice, 
citronella, tobacco, textiles 





5,842,000 


286,322 


Republic 


President 
Gebriel Gonzalez Videla 


nitrates, iodine, copper, iron, coal, 
wheet, barley, wine, fruits 





463,493,000 


3,380,692 


Pres. Nationalist 
Heed of Comm 


Govt.: Chiang Kai-shek 


. Gevt.: Mao Tse-tung 


grains, fiber, cotton, row silk, coal, 
hides, tec, paper, 


LE VEEESTEEIEE BIE EET EE 





11,260,000 


439,714 


Republic 


President 
levreane Gomez Castro 


coffee, rice, tobacco, cotton, sugor, 
benanas, minerals 





851,000 


23,000 


Republic 


President 
Otilie Ulete Blanco 


coffee, bonanas, cocoa, tunny fish, 
timber 





5,348,000 


44,206 


Republic 


President 
Carles Prio Secerras 


suger, tobacco, molasses, fruits, 
coffee, bananes, fibers, gums 





12,356,000 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


President 
Klement Gottwald 


groins, beets, beer, munitions, 
textiles, glass, poper, furniture 








4,230,000 








Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Frederick IX 
Pr. Min. Erile Eriksen 
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P ATION 
COUNTRY sdeeaerplend 


6,910,000 


AREA 


FORM OF 


Latest est.) (sq miles) CAPITAL GOVERNMENT 


HEADS OF STATE 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


jute, rice, grain, hides, wheat, 
drugs 


UNITED 
NATIONS 





10,187,000 


12,868 


coroate, ougen hess, deity gradi, 
meat, ships, mochinery, textiles 





103,410 


wool, meat, tallow, pelts, dairy 
products 





1,184,000 


57,145 





gold, coffee, hides, mahegony, 
bananas, suger cane 





3,249,000 


124,556 


timber, fish, motels, grains, 
metal works, machinery, peper 








580,158 


millet, rye, wheat, meat, weel, 
hides, furs 








74,437,000 


300,000 


Prime Minister 


jete, cotton, wheat, rice, fiber, 
tea, oll, seeds 





764,000 


28,576 


President 
Akibiades Arosemena 


benenas, cocae, coffee, coconuts, 
timber, meat 





1,304,000 


157,006 


President 
Federice Chaves 


tebacce, cotten, meet, oranges, 
timber, hides, loce 





8,405,000 


Republic 


President 
Menvel Odria 


cotton, suger, wheat, rice, pote- 
toes, vanadium, copper, oil 





19,318,000 


115,600 


Republic 


President 
Elpidie Quirino 


suger cane, rice, manila hemp, 
copra, corn, tobacco, fruit 





24,500,000 


121,131 


— (Soviet 
itite) 


Presiden: 
Boleslaw Bei 


rye, wheat, barley, cecal, iron, 
timber 





8,618,000 


35,490 


Republic (dicta- 


torial regime) 


Pres. Gen. Craveiro Lopes 
Prem. A. de O. Solazer 


wines, corn, rice, barley, oats, 
maize, wheat, olive oil, sardines 





16,007,000 


91,671 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Premier 
Petry Groza 


wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, 
wine, fruit, oil, flour 





15,000 


Republic 


Twe regents elected 
every six months 


wine, meat, building stone 





6,000,000 


350,000 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


King tbn-Seud 


hides, wool, gum, clocks 





28,287,000 


195,504 


Nominal Mon. 
(dictat. regime) 


Generalissimo 
Francisco France 


wine, grains, olives, grapes, citrus 
fruit, onions, almonds, flex 


ie 





6,986,000 


173,378 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Gustav Vi 
Premier Tage Erlander 


timber, pulp, paper, rayon, steel, 
machinery, textiles 








4,645,000 


15,944 


Republic 


President 
Edvard von Steiger 


dairy products, wine, meat, 
watches, silk, cottens, instruments 





3,177,000 


73,587 


eg. 4a: 





Pr 


Pres. Hashem ol-Atassi 
Prem. Hasan al-Hokim 


oil, tobacco, fruit, olives, grapes, 
leather, wool, wine, silk 





18,313,000 


200,148 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Rema 1X 


rice, rubber, coconuts, tobacco, 
pepper, cotton 





19,623,000 


296,107 


Republic 


President 
Cele! Bayar 


tebacce, cereals, olive oil, wool, 
silk, figs, nuts, gums 





40,200,000 


215,600 


Constituent 
Soviet Republic 


Same os USSR 


wheat, sugar beets, oil, seeds, 
coal, iron, 





12,108,000 


472,494 


British Dominion 


Prime Ministe: 
Daniel F. Malan 


gold, diamonds, coal, copper, tin, 
cotton, corn, wheat 





193,000,000 


Communist 
dictatorship 


Premier Generalissime 
Joseph V. Stalin 


wheat, timber, cereals, coal, iron, 
steel, gold, oil, machinery 





50,618,000 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King George VI 
Pr. Min. Clement Attlee 


coal, food products, whiskey, ale, 
ships, textiles, steol, chemicals 





154,353,000 


p 4.85, 





P 


President 
Harry $. Truman 


avtomobiles, rolling stock, steel, 
oil, coal, cotton, textiles, grains 





2,365,000 





President 
Andres Martinez Trveba 


meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, 
rice, tobacco, textiles, wines 





1,025 


0.16 


Supreme Pontiff 
Pivs Xil 





4,659,000 


352,143 


Republic 


President 
Svarex Fi 








22,973,000 


127,093 


Provisional 


Chief of State 
Bao Dai 





4,500,000 


75,000 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


King Seif el-islom 
Ahmed 
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The 


HE United Nations was founded in 

San Francisco, June 26, 1945, when 
50 nations signed its Charter, or consti- 
tution (see Preamble, page 25). There 
are 60 member nations in the U. N. to- 
day (see pages 20-22). The work of the 
United Nations is carried by six 
“principal organs” and specia 
agencies.” 
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jority of seven must include the votes of 
all the permanent members. This so- 
called “veto power” is the authority 
granted to each of the Big Five in the 
Security Council to block by a negative 
vote any important action which it does 
not approve. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL has the task of ey 
the economic and social welfare of a 
nations. ECOSOC makes recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly or to 
member nations. It is composed of 18 
members, elected by the General As- 
sembly for three-year terms of office. 
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A Condensed Guide to the World Peace Organization 


United Nations 


The members at present are: Belgium, 
Chile, China, France, India, Peru (until 
1952); Canada, Czechoslovakia, Iran, 
Mexico, Pakistan, U. S. (until 1953); 
the Rus- 
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THE SECRETARIAT consists of the 
technical staff of the U. N.. The chief 
officer is the Secretary- 


The Specialized Agencies 

International Labor Organization (ILO) 
—to improve working conditions in all 
countries. 

Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO)—to raise the levels of nutrition of 
all peoples; to increase the production and 

and agricultural prod- 
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rade Organization (ITO) 
—to promote the expansion of world trade 
by reducing tariffs and eliminating trade 
barriers. 





WATCH FOR THIS! 
No Key will unlock world news today without a proper understanding 


of the world’s greatest 


e organization—the United Nations. That is 
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why Scholastic Magazines will publish AVENUES TO WORLD PEACE— 
a special supplement to our February 20, 1952, issuc. The same size as 


this “Key” issue—32 pages illustrated—the 


“World Peace” issue will 


contain the full background, organization, and action record of the United 
Nations. It will also cover many other subjects and movements essential 
to building peace, such as international law; power politics; negotiation, 
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Historic Milestones of International Relations, 1941-1951 


Ten Years That 
Changed the World 


FOREWORD 


The years 1941 to 1951 were a dec- 
ade of strife, a period of global war- 
fare followed by an uneasy peace. It 
witnessed the destruction of one totali 
tarian system (Nazism) and the rise of 
another (Communism). Each in its day 
seeks world domination through mili- 
tary conquest. 

On September 1, 1939, Nazi Ger- 
many under Adolf Hitler invaded Po- 
land. Within two days Britain and 
France declared war on Germany, and 
World War II was on. The United 
States did not enter the war until after 
Japan attacked Pearl Harbor, more than 
two years later. 

Addressing Congress on January 6, 
1941, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
set forth the famous Four Freedoms. 
Later in 1941, President Roosevelt and 
British Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill met near Newfoundland, and pro- 
claimed the Atlantic Charter, a stirring 
statement of the joint aims of the two 
countries. 

Less than a month after Pearl Har 
bor, representatives of 26 nations met 
in Washington to sign a Declaration of 
United Nations. This marked the first 
expression of the United Nations idea. 
The U.N. as we know it today was born 
at San Francisco on June 26, 1945, 
when delegates from 50 countries 
signed the Charter. 

Meantime, in February 1945, the Big 
Three—President Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, and Russia’s Generalis- 
simo Stalin—met at Yalta (in Russian 
Crimea) for important decisions on post- 
war Europe. The second and. last Big 
Three conference took place in Pots- 
dam (a suburb of Berlin) in July-Au- 
gust, 1945. It was attended by Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, Stalin, and the 
new British Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee. 

On February 10, 1947, the first 
World War II peace treaties were 
signed with Italy and the former Nazi 
satellite states of Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Finland. 

By then, however, the Big Three 
wartime alliance began to show definite 
signs of cracking. An important factor 
in the break-up was the Russian-sup- 
ported Communist uprising in Greece. 
In March, 1947, President Truman an- 


nounced before Congress a major for- 
eign policy decision—the so-called “Tru- 
man Doctrine”—to give military aid to 
Greece and Turkey. 

Later that year, the Marshall Plan 
was launched by Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall to help Europe 
help herself economically. This Euro- 
pean Recovery Program was essential 
to the restoration of prosperity in war- 
torn Europe if communisim was not to 
take advantage of the general disor- 
ganization. ° 

December 10, 1948 saw the United 
Nations General Assembly, meetirz in 
Paris, adopt the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights—a his!oric docu- 
ment pledging equal! rights for all 
people. 

But by 1949, the Communist seizure 
of power in Czechoslovakia and the 
Soviet blockade of Berlin convinced 
most Western peoples that Russian ex- 
pansion could only be stopped by force. 
On August 24, 1949, twelve nations on 
both sides of the North Atlantic put 
into effect a mutual defense pact—the 
North Atlantic Treaty. Later the 21 
American republics signed a regional 
defense pact. 

On the “economic front,” again, the 
United States launched in June, 1950, 
the Point Four Program aimed at shar- 
ing our technical skills with the under- 
developed areas of the world. 

But the same month—June, 1950 
witnessed the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. Following the Communist at- 
tack, the U. N. Security Council 
promptly passed resolutions calling for 
armed aid to the South Koreans and 
the establishment of a “unified com- 
mand.” Subsequent resolutions, adopt 
ed by the General Assembly in 1951, 
branded Red China as an aggressor and 
called for an arms embargo. 

The latest stone in the structure of 
international security America is build 
ing is the treaty ending World War II 
with Japan, signed at San Francisco, 
September 8, 1951. Supplementing this 
document is the new Pacific Pact for 
mutual defense among the United 
States, Australia, and New Zealand. 


Here, in the full text or summary, are 
the major documents of this crowded 
decade—ten years that have changed 
the world. 


The Four Freedoms 
(From address to Congress by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jan. 6, 1941) 


In the future days, which we seek to 
make secure, we look forward to a 
world founded upon four essential 
human freedoms. 

The first is freedom of speech and 
expression—everywhere in the world. 

The second is freedom of every per- 
son to worship God in his own way- 
everywhere in the world. 

The third is freedom from want, 
which, translated into world terms, 
means economic understandings which 
will secure to every nation a healthy 
peacetime life for its inhabitants—every- 
where in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear, 
which, translated into world terms, 
means a world-wide reduction of arma- 
ments to such a point and in such a 
thorough fashion that no nation will be 
in a position to commit an act of physi- 
cal aggression against any neighbor— 
anywhere in the world. 


The Atlantic Charter 
(August 14, 1941) 


The President of the United States of 
America and the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill, representing His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom, 
being met together, deem it right to 
make known certain common principles 
in the national policies of their respec- 
tive countries on which they base their 
hopes for a better future for the world. 

FIRST, their countries seek no ag- 
grandizement, territorial or other; 

SECOND, they desire to see no ter- 
ritorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peo- 
ples concerned; 

THIRD, they respect the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and 





self-government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them; 

FOURTH, they will endeavor, with 
due respect for their existing obliga- 
tions, to further the enjoyment by all 
States, great or small, victor or van- 
quished, of access, on equal terms, to 
the trade and to the raw materials of 
the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity; 

FIFTH, they desire to bring about 
the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field with the 
object of securing, for all, improved 
labor standards, economic advancement, 
and social security; 

SIXTH, after the final destruction of 
the Nazi tyranny, they hope to see 
established a peace which will afford to 
all nations the means of dwelling in 
safety within their own boundaries, and 
which will afford assurance that all the 
men in al] the lands may live out their 
lives in freedom from fear and want; 

SEVENTH, such a peace should en- 
able all men to traverse the high seas 
and oceans without hindrance; 

EIGHTH, they believe that all of the 
natior~ f the world, for realistic as well 
as Ss} al reasons, must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force. Since 
no future peace can be maintained if 
land, sea, or air armaments continue to 
be employed by nations which threaten, 
or may threaten, aggression outside of 
their frontiers, they believe, pending 
the establishment of a wider and per- 
manent system of general security, that 
the disarmament of such nations is 
essential. They will likewise aid and 
encourage all other practicable meas- 
ures which will lighten for peace-loving 
peoples the crushing burden of arma; 
ments. 


Declaration by United Nations 
(January 1, 1942) 


The Governments signatory hereto, 

Having subscribed to a common pro- 
gram of purposes and principles . . . 
known as the Atlantic Charter, being 
convinced that complete victory over 
their enemies is essential . . . declare: 

(1) Each Government pledges itself 
to employ its full resources, military or 
economic, against those members of the 
Tripartite Pact [Germany, Italy, Japan] 
and its adherents with which such Gov- 
ernment is at war. 

(2) Each Government pledges itself 
to cooperate with the Governments 
signatory hereto and not to make a 
separate armistice or peace with the 
enemies. 


Preamble to U.N. Charter 
(June 26, 1945) 
We, The Peoples Of The United 
Nations, Determined 
—to save succeeding generations from 


the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to 
mankind, and 

—to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women and of na- 
tions large and small, and 

—to establish conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources 
of international law can be maintained, 
and 

—to promote social progress and bet- 
ter standards of life in larger freedom, 
And For These Ends 

—to practice tolerance and live to- 
gether in peace with one another as 
good neighbors, and 

—to unite our strength to maintain 
international peace and security, and 

—to employ international machinery 
for the promotion of the economic and 
social advancement of all peoples, 
Have Resolved To Combine Our Efforts 
To Accomplish These Aims. 

Accordingly, our respective govern- 
ments, through representatives assem- 
bled in the City of San Francisco. . . 
have agreed to the, present Charter of 
the United Nations and do hereby es- 
tablish an international organization to 
be known as the United Nations. 


The Yalta Conference 
(February 4-11, 1945) 


The Big Three agreed: 

On Germany—“To destroy German 
militarism and Nazism and to ensure 
that Germany will never again be able 
to disturb the peace of the world.” 

On Poland—Giving eastern two fifths 
of Poland to Russia; in exchange Po- 
land to receive territory from Germany. 

On Yugoslavia—Formation of a new 
government headed by Marshall Tito 
and including members of the last pre- 
war Yugoslav parliament. 

On Liberated Europe—“The estab- 
lishment of order in Europe . . . must 
be achieved by processes which will 
enable the liberated peoples to destroy 
the last vestiges of Nazism and fascism 
and to create democratic institutions of 
their own choice.” 

The Big Three also agreed to call the 
first meeting of the United Nations in 
San Francisco on April 25, 1945. 


The Potsdam Conference 
(July 17-August 2, 1945) 


The Big Three agreed to establish a 
Council of Foreign Ministers to draft 
peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Finland, and Germany. 

A plan was set forth for governing 
postwar Germany. There was to be no 
central German government for the 


present; but local self-government and 
free elections were to be restored. 

An agreement in principle was 
reached by the Big Three on repara- 
tions (payments for war damage) to be 
paid by Germany. 

Other decisions dealt with punish- 
ment of war criminals and the recogni- 
tion of temporary governments in 
Austria and Poland. 


Peace Treaties With 
Former Axis Satellites 
(February 10, 1947) 


While no agreement could be reached 
on peace with Germany and Austria, 
the U. S., Britain, France, and Russia 
concluded treaties in 1947 ending 
World War II with five former Axis 
allies—Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Finland. All five treaties in- 
cluded provisions guaranteeing civil 
rights and free elections in those coun 
tries. But the years since have seen @ 
constant violation of those rights in thé 
three countries occupied by Russiaw 
troops (Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary). 
Instead of democratic republics they 
have now become completely controlled 
Soviet satellites. The main provisions 
of the treaties are as follows: 


The Italian Treaty 

Territorial Changes—Italy was de 
prived of her colonies—Libya, Italian 
Somaliland, and Eritrea. (Since then, 
the U.N. General Assembly has ruled 
that Libya be declared an independent 
state; Italian Somaliland be placed un- 
der U.N. trusteeship for ten years, 
with Italy as the administering power; 
and Eritrea be joined to Ethiopia.) 

Italy ceded the Dodecanese Islands” 
to Greece. Five small Alpine boundary” 
areas went to France. Italy kept South” 
Tyrol, with home rule assured to the 
Austrians living there. 

Italy lost the port of Trieste and en- ~ 
virons, designated as the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste. This Territory was to 
be ruled by a governor appointed by 
the U.N. Security Council, but because 
of Soviet opposition, the U.N. has been 
unable to agree thus far on a governor 
for Trieste. 

Reparations—Italy was to pay $100,- 
000,000 to Russia, $125,000,000 to 
Yugoslavia, $105,000,000 to Greece, 
$25,000,000 to Ethiopia, and $5,000,- 
000 to Albania. : 

Military Limitations—Italy was de- 
militarized to a depth of 12 miles along 
the French and Yugoslav borders, and 
on certain islands. She was restricted to 
an army of 250,000 men, and a small 
navy and air force. 

The Rumanian Treaty 

Rumania ceded Bessarabia and part 
of Bukovina to Russia, and Southern 
Dobruja to Bulgaria. She regained part 
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of Transylvania which she had previ- 
ously lost to Hungary. Rumania was to 
pay $300,000,000 to Russia. She was 
restricted to an army of 120,000. 

Rumania and Hungary were obliged 
to accept the principle that foreign 
ships traveling on the Danube should 
be treated equally as regards port 
charges. In effect, however, the Soviet 
bloc has closed the Danube to Western 
navigation. 
The Bulgarian Treaty 

Bulgaria gained Southern Dobruja 
from Rumania and lost no territory of 
her own. She was to pay $45,000,000 to 
Greece and $25,000,000 to Yugoslavia. 
Bulgaria was to be partially demili- 
tarized along the Greek frontier, and 
restricted to an army of 55,000 men. 


The Hungarian Treaty 


Hungary ceded some towns south of 


} the Danube River to Czechoslovakia. 


She also returned to Rumania a part of 
Transylvania. She was to pay $200,- 
000,000 to Russia and $50,000,000 
each to Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 
She was restricted to an army of 65.,- 
000 men. 


The Finnish Treaty 

Finland ceded to Russia the ice- 
free Arctic port and province of Pet- 
samo. She had to lease Porkkala Udd 
(a harbor on the Gulf of Finland) as a 
naval base to Russia. Finland was to 
pay $300,000,000 to Russia. She was 
restricted to an army of 34,400 men. 
(This is the only treaty not signed by 





re United States, since the U. S. was 
ot at war with Finland.) 


The Truman Doctrine 
(March 12, 1947) 

In an address before a joint session 
@f Congress on March 12, 1947, Presi- 
@ent Truman laid down a new foreign 
policy for the United States. This policy 
(which soon became known as the 
Truman Doctrine) proclaimed that the 
United States would take action wher- 
ever necessary throughout the world to 
prevent the spread by force of com- 
munist totalitarianism. 

“The seeds of totalitarianism,” the 
President declared, “are nurtured by 
misery and want. They spread and grow 
in the evil soil of poverty and strife. 
They reach their full growth when the 
hope of a people for a better life has 
died. We must keep that hope alive. 
The free peoples of the world look to 
us for support in maintaining their free- 
doms.” 

President Truman urged Congress to 
provide $400,000,000 to Greece and 
Turkey to help them repel “totalitarian 
aggression.” His request was approved 
by bipartisan majorities in both houses 
of Congress. 


The Marshall Plan 
(1948-1952) 


The purpose of the Marshall Plan 
(also known as the European Recovery 
Program) is to help the European na- 
tions to help themselves—by promoting 
agricultural and industrial production 
and by stimulating international trade. 
The idea grew out of a commencement 
address delivered by then Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall on June 5, 
1947, at Harvard University. 

The program was launched in April, 
1948, and is scheduled to end on June 
30, 1952. It is estimated that by that 
time the ERP will have cost the Ameri- 
can people about 14 billion dollars. 
Congress has approved ERP legislation 
annually, 

The 18 national units participating 
in the ERP are: Austria, Belgium, Brit- 
ain, Denmark, France, Western Ger- 
many, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, the ter- 
ritory of Trieste, and Turkey. 

The results of the ERP program to 
date have exceeded al] expectations. In 
the first three years of operation the 
total industrial and agricultural output 
of all Marshall Plan countries increased 
38 per cent over the 1947 level and 
exceeded pre-World War II levels in all 
countries except West Germany and 
Greece. However, the Gray report 
(Nov., 1950) urged that some form of 
non-military economic aid would still 
be needed in several countries when 
ERP expires in 1952. 


Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights 
(December 10, 1948) 


The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights is a document stating the funda- 
mental rights to which all human be- 
ings should be entitled. It was drafted 
over a period of two years by the 18- 
member Commission on Human Rights 
established by the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations, as 
provided for in the Charter of the 
United Nations. Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was the Chairman of this 
Commission, 

After long labors made difficult by 
the conflicting demands of many coun- 
tries with different political and social 
systems, religions and languages, the 
revised draft was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations at 
Paris, December 10, 1948. The vote 
was 48 to 0, with 8 abstaining. 

The Declaration has no binding legal 
force. But it sets a new standard of 
achievement for all nations which car- 
ries great moral and educational weight. 
It restates the great political and civil 
liberties which people have struggled 


for through centuries in many nations, 
and adds several new economic and 
social concepts of the 20th century. The 
tone of the Declaration may be indi- 
cated by these quotations from its 
articles: 
Article 1 

All human beings are born free and 
equal in dignity and rights. They are 
endowed with reason and conscience 
and should act towards one another in 
a spirit of brotherhood. 

Article ll 

Every one is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this Declara- 
tion, without distinction of any kind, 
such as race, color, sex, language, re- 
ligion, political or other opinion, na- 
tional or social origin, property, birth, 
or other status. 


North Atlantic Treaty 
(August 24, 1949) 


The underlying purpose of this treaty 
is collective (joint) defense. It serves 
notice to the world that an attack on 
any one of the countries signing the 
treaty would be considered an attack 
on all. 

The treaty went into effect on Au- 
gust 24, 1949. The 12 nations that 
signed the treaty are the United States, 
Canada, Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Denmark, Iceland, Italy, and Portugal. 

The treaty consists of 14 articles. The 
principal provisions are: 

(a) The signers of the treaty under- 
take to settle any international dispute 
in which they may be involved by 
peaceful means, and to refrain from the 
threat or use of force in any manner in- 
consistent with the purposes of the 


(b) They will consult together when- 
ever, in the opinion of any of them, the 
independence and security of any of 
them is threatened. 

(c) They agree that “an armed at- 
tack against one or more of them in 
Europe or North America shall be con- 
sidered an attack against them all”; and, 
that if such an attack occurs, each of 
them would take “such action as it 
deems necessary, including the use of 
armed force, to restore and maintain 
the security of the North Atlantic area.” 

To help carry out the treaty, the 
United States began a program in 1950 
of sending arms and technical _ assist 
ance to European members of the pact. 
The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza 
tion has now established a European 
land army, with General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as Supreme Commander 
(see page 28). Other nations which 
may shortly be admitted to member- 
ship are Greece, Turkey, and Western 
Germany. 





The Point Four Program 
(Started in 1950) 


“Our aim should be to help the free 
peoples of the world, through their own 
efforts, to produce more food, more 
clothing, more material for housing, and 
more mechanical power to lighten their 
burdens.” This is the essence of the 
‘bold new program” set before the 
world by President Truman in his In- 
iugural Address on January 20, 1949. 

The address outlined a four-point 
U. S. policy for helping to maintain 
world peace and freedom, ending with 
the now famous “Point Four” proposal: 
We must embark on a bold new pro- 
gram for making the benefits of our 
scientific advances and industria] prog- 
ress available for the improvement and 
growth of the under-developed areas.” 

The United Nations General Assem- 
bly at its 1949 session unanimously 
pledged full support to the program. 
On June 5, 1950, President Truman 
signed a bill authorizing the expendi- 
ture of $35,000,000 for the first year of 
the Point Four program. 

Fifty nations of the U.N. pledged 
an additional $20,000,000 for the In- 
ternational Development Fund. First 
illotment made under the program was 
to Iran for agricultural, education, and 
health projects. Others followed for 
Latin American countries. 


Declaration of Washington 
April 7, 1951) 


The foreign ministers of the 21 
American republics representing the 
Organization of American States met 
in Washington, D. C., from March 26 
to April 7, 1951. They adopted a “Dec- 
laration of Washington” which pledged 
that the Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries will “remain steadfastly united, . . . 
in the present emergency o1 in the face 
of any aggression or threat against any 
of them.” 

The Declaration supplements the 
previous pacts signed at Bogota, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Mexico City, by which the 
Organization of American States (for- 
merly the Inter-American Conference) 
igreed to cooperate for hemisphere 
defense. 

Other key actions taken by the Amer- 
ican foreign ministers at this confer- 
ence included: 

1. Each country will study how it 
can contribute to Western Hemisphere 
defense and enforcement of peace by 
the United Nations. 

2. A resolution pledging each coun- 
try to make available its best military 
and economic resources to “the collec- 
tive strength of the Continent.” 

3. A pledge that the Western 
Hemisphere countries will tighten na- 


tional and collective security against 
subversive activity. 

4. An agreement to co-operate for 
“economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries” through reduction 
of prices and allocation of raw mate- 
rials. 


The Schuman Plan 
(April 18, 1951) 


Foreign ministers of six neighboring 
Western European nations (France, 
Western Germany, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, Italy) signed in 
Paris on April 18, 1951, a treaty set- 
ting up the Schuman Plan. This plan, 
proposed by Robert Schuman, Foreign 
Minister of France, aims to pool the 
iron, coal, and steel resources of these 
nations for greater cooperation in in- 
dustrial production. It must. still be 
ratified by the six governments. 

Under the Schuman Plan the six coun- 
tries promise to do away with high 
tariffs, price-fixing agreements, and 
other restrictions which now hinder 
manufacture and trade in coal and 
steel among the six nations. The mem- 
ber governments will name a nine-man 
High Authority to make rules for buy- 
ing and selling of coal, iron ore, and 
steel in the six-nation area. These rules 
are intended to give companies in each 
country an equal chance to get iron and 
coal needed as raw materials and an 
equal chance to sell their products in 
other member countries of the Schu- 
man area. The High Authority can 
make loans to help companies increase 
production by building new factories or 
installing more modern equipment. 

Member governments will supervise 
the operation of the plan through: a 
Council of Ministers, who would have 
to approve certain decisions, and a 
Common Assembly, chosen from the 
parliaments of member nations to check 
on the Authority’s work. A Court of 
Justice will rule on complaints against 
the High Authority's decisions. 


U.N. Resolution 
of June 27, 1950 
The Security Council, 

Having determined that the armed 
attack upon the Republic of Korea 
by forces from North Korea constitutes 
a breach of the peace, 

Having called for an immediate ces- 
sation of hostilities, and 

Having called upon the authorities of 
North Korea to withdraw forthwith 
their armed forces to the thirty-eighth 
parallel, and 

Having noted from the report of the 
United Nations Commission for Korea 
that the authorities in North Korea 
have neither ceased hostilities nor with- 
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drawn their armed forces to the thirty- 
eighth parallel . . 

Recommends that the Members of 
the United Nations furnish such assist- 
ance to the Republic of Korea as may 
be necessary to repel the armed attack 
and to restore international peace and 
security in the area. 


U.N. Resolution 
of July 7, 1950 
The Security Council, 

Welcomes the prompt and vigorous 
support which governments and people 
of the United Nations have given to its 
Resolutions of 25 and 27 June 1950 to 
assist the Republic of Korea . . . 

Recommends that all Members pro- 
viding military forces and other assist- 
ance . . . make such forces available to a 
unified command under the United 
States; 

Requests the U. S. to designate thé 
commander of such forces; 

Authorizes the unified command té 
use the United Nations flag in the 
course of operations against North Ko- 
rean forces concurrently with the flags 
of the various nations participating. . . ¢ 


U.N. Resolution 
of February 1, 1951 
(Adopted by General Assembly) 


The General Assembly, 

Noting that the Security Council, be- 
cause of lack of unanimity of the per- 
manent members, has failed to exercise 
its primary responsibility for the main= 
tenance of international peace and se- 
curity in . . . Korea; ; 

Noting that the Central People’s” 
Government of the People’s Republic” 
of China (i.e., Communist China) has” 
not accepted United Nations proposals 
to bring about a cessation of hostilities 
in Korea, . . . and that its armed forces 
continue their invasion of Korea and 
their . . . attacks upon United Nations 
forces there; 

Finds that the Central Peoples Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of 
China, . . . has itself engaged in aggres- 
sion in Korea; 

Calls upon the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of 
China to . . . cease hostilities against 
the United Nations forces and to with- 
draw from Korea. 


U.N. Resolution 
of May 19, 1951 
(Adopted by the General Assembly) 


The General Assembly recommends 
that every state: 

Apply an embargo on the shipment 
to areas under the control of the Cen- 
tral People’s Government of the Peo- 
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ple’s Republic of China and of the 
North Korean authorities of arms, am- 
munition and implements of war, atomic 
energy materials, petroleum, transporta- 
tion materials of strategic value, and 
items useful in the production of arms; 

Determine which commodities ex- 
ported from its territory fall within the 
embargo and apply controls to give ef- 
fect to the embargo: 

Cooperate with other states in carry 
ing out the purposes of this embargo 


Japanese Peace Treaty 
(September 8, 1951) 
Forty-eight nations which fought 
against Japan in World War II signed 





The Fighting Edge 


Concluded from page 15 


U.S. FORCES ABROAD 

The Commander-in-Chief of United 
Nations Forces in Korea and Supreme 
Allied Commander in Japan is General 
Matthew B. Ridgway, appointed in 
March, 1951, to succeed General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur. Ridgway 
born 1895 at Fort Monroe. Va.. 
an Army colonel, was graduated from 
West Point in 1917. He commanded 
the 82d Airborne Division in the inva 
sions of Sicily and Normandy. He suc 
ceeded the late Lt. Gen. Walton H 
Walker as commander of the U. S 
Eighth Army in Korea in 
1950. 

The Commander of the U. S. ‘Sth 
Army (field commander of the Ameri 
can troops fighting in Korea) is General 
James A. Van Fleet, 59, classmate of 
= Generals Eisenhower and Bradley at 
) West Point, a division commander in 
» the Battle of the Bulge, 1944, and head 
bof the U. S. mission to Greece, 1948-50 
— General of the Army Dwight D 
" Eisenhower, distinguished as Supreme 

Commander of the Allied 

Europe during World War II, is now Su- 

preme Commander of the North Atlantic 

Pact Organization Army from 

quarters (SHAPE) at Marly, near Paris 

Born in Texas, he was graduated from 

West Point in 1915, became a tank offi 

cer, served in the Philippines, and was 

picked as Allied 
invasion of North Africa in 1942 and of 

France in 1944. After the war he served 

as Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army, and 


then accepted the presidency of Colum 
I 


son of 


December 





Forces in 


his head 


Commander for the 


bia University. 

General Eisenhower is building against 
great odds an effective Western Euro 
pean land army, which is expected to 
comprise 30 divisions by 1952. His 
staff contains leading military men from 
all the North Atlantic countries, includ- 
ing British Field Marshal Sir Bernard 
Montgomery and General Alphonse Juin 
of France. 


a peace treaty with that nation in 
San Francisco on September 8, 1951. 
Three nations refused to sign the treaty 
—Russia and her satellites, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland. Two other nations— 
India and Burma—declined invitations 
to the San Francisco conference. 
Neither Nationalist China nor Com- 
munist China was invited, 

Following are the principal provi- 
sions of the Japanese Peace Treaty: 

Territory. Japan is stripped of her 
former Pacific empire. She retains only 
the four home islands. She renounces 
“all right, title and claim” to Korea, 
Formosa, the Pescadores, the Kurile 
Islands, and South Sakhalin. 

Japan agrees to place the Bonin and 
Ryukyu islands under United Nations 
trusteeship (guardianship), with the 
United States as administrator. She al- 
so renounces claim to her former 
League of Nations mandates in the Pa 
cific—the Caroline, Mariana, and Mar- 
shall islands. These islands remain un 
der U. N. trusteeship, administered by 
the United States 

Security. Japan accepts the obliga 
tion “to settle its international disputes 
by peaceful means” and “to give the 
United Nations every assistance in any 
action it takes in accordance with the 
Charter.” 

On the other hand, Japan is per- 
mitted to re-arm. The Allied powers 
“recognize that Japan . . . possesses the 
inherent right of . self-defense.” 

Reparations. All claims against Japan 
for reparations in cash or materials are 
waived. But the Japanese are obliged 
to provide “their services” to repair 
damage. The former enemy countries 
may ship raw materials to Japan to be 
processed there free of charge and re 
turned as manufactured goods. No 
other restrictions on trade or production 
are imposed on Japan 
pact Was signed 
States and Japan 
same day, which 
stationing of American 
] for an indefinite 


A separate security 
between the United 
in San Francisco the 
permits the 
troops on Japanese 
period 


Pacific Pact 


September 1, 1951) 


The Pacific Pact, signed in San Fran 
cisco on September 1, 1951, is a mutual 
defense arrangement linking the United 
States, Australia, and New Zealand. It 
s broadly similar to the North Atlantic 
Treaty (see page 26). 

The key clause in the pact reads: 
“Each party recognizes that an armed 
attack in the Pacific area on any of the 
parties would be dangerous to its own 
peace and safety, and declares that it 
would act to meet the common danger 
in accordance with its constitutional 
processes.” 


It is expected that the Pacific Pact 
will in time be enlarged to include 
other Asian nations. Already a mutual 
defense treaty has been signed on Au- 
gust 30, between the United States and 
the Philippine Republic. 





U. S. Gears for Defense 
(Concluded from page 14) 


of union and management leaders. 
Advises on ways to provide workers for 
defense industries. Arthur S. Flemming, 
Co-Chairman (former president of Ohio 
Wesleyan University); a Co-Chairman 
representing labor to be appointed. 

National Production Authority (NPA) 

Supervises distribution of scarce mate- 
rials needed by defense industries. 
Operates within Department of Com- 
merce. Manly Fleischmann, Adminis- 
trator 

Office of Price Stabilization (OPS)- 
Administers controls on prices. Also 
authorized to direct rationing of goods, 
if necessary. Michael V. DiSalle, Ad- 
ministrator (former Mayor of Toledo, 
Ohio). 

Wage Stabilization Board (WSB)- 
Sets rules for regulation of wages and 
makes rules for settlement of certain 
labor disputes. Nathan F. Feinsinger, 
Chairman (professor of economics, 
University of Wisconsin). 

Defense Manpower Administration 
Operat’s within Department of Labor 
to handle problems of supplying work- 
ers for defense industries. 


Other Agencies with Defense 
Functions 


Within the Executive Office of the 
President several important bodies have 
planning functions closely related to 
the mobilization effort, notably the 
National Security Council and the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board (see 
page 18) 

The Department of the Interior has 
set up several special groups to plan the 
best use of certain natural resources for 
the defense effort. These include: Min- 
erals, Power, Solid Fuels, Petroleum, 
and Fisheries 

The Federal Reserve Board (see page 
18) issues regulations restricting con 
Sumer credit (installment purchases) 
and bank credit. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration (see page 18) makes loans to in- 
dustries cleared by the Defense Pro 
duction Administration to expand pro- 
duction. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (see page 18) has set up the De- 
fense Transport Administration to han 
dle defense needs in rail, truck, storage, 
and port facilities 





A Short Dictionary of Terms You Need to Know in the News 


Know the Word for It 


dministration—The Executive Branch 
of the Government; the President, 
his Cabinet, and close advisers. 

affidavit — Written declaration under 
oath, made before an authorized 
official; a sworn statement used for 
legal purposes. 

agenda—The list of items to be dis- 
cussed and acted upon at a meeting. 

aggression—An unprovoked attack by 
the armed forces of one country on 
another. 

allocation—In wartime emergncies, 
Government control and deletion 
of scarce materials in order to keep 
production balanced for the war ef- 
fort, 

anarchism—a political doctrine which 
favors the abolition of all forms of 
government. 

arbitration—The settlement of a dispute 
by the decision of an outside person, 
both sides having previously agreed 
to accept the decision. 

armistice—an agreement, or truce, be- 
tween two warring sides to stop fight- 
ing while final peace terms are 
worked out. 

Australian ballot—A ballot commonly 
used in democratic countries, adopted 
from Australia. It is a printed ballot 
listing all candidates in an election. 

Se are a govern- 
ment’s control of its own affairs. 


ail—Money or property required tem- 

B porarily by a court to insure that 
a person accused of a crime will ap- 

ar in court at an appointed time. 

If. the person does not return, he 
loses the bail he has put up. 

balance of power—An interplay of 
forces in international politics where- 
by a third nation forms an alliance 
with the weaker of two opposing 
nations or groups in order to prevent 
the stronger power from obtaining 
complete domination. 

balance of trade — A comparison be- 
tween a country’s exports and im- 
ports. The balance is “favorable” if 
exports exceed imports, “unfavora- 
ble” if the-reverse is true. 

Benelux—Economic union of Belgium, 
Netherlands, Luxembourg. 


bill—A proposal being considered by 
a legislative body. 

bipartisan—Approved by two political 
parties, or including representatives 
of two political parties—especially 
U. S. bipartisan foreign policy. 

bloc—1. A group of legislators (not nec- 
essarily of the same party) es 
together to achieve a common goal; 
for example, the farm bloc of Con- 
gressmen from rural areas. 2. A com- 
bination of states pursuing the same 
policy, for example the Soviet bloc 
(Russia and her neighbors). 

bourgeoisie—A French term for middle 
class, used by Communists to mean 
property owners, small businessmen, 
shopkeepers, as distinguished from 
the proletariat (see page 32). 

boycott—Refusal to do business or have 
dealings with a person, group. or 
nation, in order to force changes in 
policy. Named for Captain Boycotf, 
an Irish landlord’s agent. 

budget—An estimated schedule of ex- 
pected expenses and income over a 
given period of time. 


Australian ballot favorite son 


bureaucracy—A term, usually critical, 

applied to government bureaus and 

offcials, particularly to “red tape” 
and complicated procedures. 

by-election—A special election to fill a 
vacancy in a legislative body due 
to the death or resignation of a mem- 
ber. 


apital—1. City in which a seat of gov- 

C ernment is located. 2. Wealth saved 
from income and used in the pro- 
duction of goods and services. 

capitalism—The economic system under 
which the United States and most 
countries of the Western world have 
operated for the past few centuries. 
It is based on private property and 


capital; the free competition of busi- 
ness units owned either by individ- 
uals or corporations; and the produc- 
tion of goods for profit, often com- 
bined with a moderate degree of 
government regulation. 

cease-fire— A temporary cessation of 
hostilities pending more extended 
peace talks. 

center—A term applied to middle-of- | 
the-road ‘litical parties, as distin- 
guished from left and right (see 
pages 31 and 32). 

charter—In a broad sense, constitution 
or fundamental law, for example, the 
Charter of the United Nations; also, 
a license to do something. 

civil law—Branch of law dealing with 
legal disputes between persons. 

civil ——— granted to the indi- 
vidual by the state to protect him 
against abuses by the government. 

closed shop — A plant in which only 
union members may be employed. 

coalition—A temporary combination or 
alliance of political parties for the — 
purpose of forming a united gov- 
ernment. 

collective bargaining—Negotiations re- — 
garding wages and eanitiens of em- 
ployment carried on between an em- 
ployer and a union. 

Cominform — Communist Information 
Bureau, an organization composed of 
representatives of Communist parties 
of several European countries to 
supervise Communist activities in 
those countries. 

common law—Legal system of Britain, 
most of the United States, and other 
English-speaking countries, based on 
custom and es pommagye | practice. 
It is distinguished from statutory law 
(which is established by legislation) 
and equity (see page 30). 

communism — Economic and_ political 
system by which the means of pro- 
duction and distribution of goods 
are completely owned and operated 
by the government, allegedly in the 
interests of the common people or 
working classes. Stemming from the 
doctrines of Karl Marx, it was first 
successfully established in Soviet 
Russia after the Revolution of 1917. 
In practice, communism is marked 
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by the dictatorship of a small, highly 
organized party; the use of armed 
force to seize power; secret police 
and conspiratorial methods; and im- 
perialistic expansion 

concession—A right or privilege (usually 
economic) granted by a government 
or group 

conciliation—An attempt to settle a dis- 
pute through the friendly advice of 
an outside person. 

confidence, vote of—A vote of approval 
by a legislature of a policy of a prime 
minister or his government. In coun- 
tries under a parliamentary system 
(see page 31). An adverse vote re- 
sults in the resignation of the cabinet 
and election of a new parliament. 

conservative — A person generally op 
posed to political or social change, 
who desires to “conserve” (i.e., keep) 
evervthing essential and valuable in 
a nation’s past 

constituent assembly—A meeting of a 
group, usually elected by the people, 
to write or rewrite a constitution 

criminal law — Branch of law dealing 
with crimes against society or gov- 
ernment in general (such as murder, 
robbery, income tax evasion) 

currency—Money, any medium of ex- 
change (coin or paper) 

customs—A tax on goods imported into 
a country. Also called duty 


D° facto—Latin tor in fact, actually; 

pertaining to a condition of affairs 
actually distinguished 
from de jure 


existing, as 


de jure—Latin tor in law; by right, ac- 
cording to law. A de jure situation is 
one based on legal rights, as distin- 
guished from de facto, one based on 
actual fact but doubtful legality. 
Usually used in regard to recognition 
of new governments 

defendant—Person against whom a legal 
action is brought in a court (see 
plaintiff ) 

democracy—A system of government in 
which all qualified adult citizens 
determine policies, either directly 
through local meetings or by electing 
representative leaders by p ypular 
vote. It is marked by a high degree 
of liberty and equality; majority rule; 
respect for the rights of individuals 
and minorities; and public opinion 
formed by free discussion and in- 
quiry. By necessity, all modern de- 
mocracies have come to operate as 
representative governments 

devaluation—Reduction of the value of 
money by a government; making a 
unit of money worth less in relation 
to the price of gold or other moneys. 

displaced persons (DPs)—War refugees 
who fled from their homelands dur- 
ing or after World War II because 


of enemy invasion or because of the 
formation of governments to which 
they are opposed. 

dollar area—Countries whose currencies 
are tied to the United States dollar. 
These countries (mostly in Western 
Hemisphere) demand U. S. dollars 
for goods they sell. 

dominion — One of the self-governing 
nations in the British Commonwealth. 

draft—1. Rough copy or first proposal 
of a document; 2. Selection by lot 
of physically qualified men for serv- 
ice with the armed forces. 

dynasty—Line of rulers from one family. 


conomy—The whole system of pro- 

7 duction, distribution, and consump- 
tion of goods and services in a na- 
tion. 

embargo—An order by a government 
prohibiting the export of goods to a 
foreign country. 

envoy—A diplomatic representative of 
any rank. 

equity — Legal system which includes 
disputes not covered by common lau 
or statutory law, but which are based 
on fairness and equal rights. 

excise—Tax on manufacture, sale, or use 
of commodities or services (such as 
taxes on tobacco, theatre tickets, rail- 
road travel) 


ascism—A system of government in 

F which industry, law, and all phases 
of society are controlled by a dictator 
and his party. Originating in Italy in 
1922 under Mussolini, it became al- 
lied with German Nazism under Hit- 
ler until the destruction of the Axis 
in World War II, but fascistic move- 
ments have appeared in a number 
of other countries. Fascism is op- 
posed not only to communism, but 
to all liberal and democratic move- 
ments. It operates through private 
armies, concentration camps, sup- 
pression of civil liberties, and ag- 
gressive foreign policies. 

favorite son—A candidate at a political 
party convention supported by dele- 
gation from his own state 

federation — A federal government; a 
union of two or more states under a 
central government in which certain 
powers are shared between the cen- 
tral government and the subdivisions. 

fellow traveler—A person who supports 
Communist policies but is not a 
member of the Communist party. 

felony—A serious crime, usually pun- 
ishable by a long jail sentence (see 
misdemeanor). 

filibuster—Prolonged talking by one or 
more members of a legislative body 
(usually the U. S. Senate) in the hope 
of forcing the majority to give up a 
disputed bill. 


logrolling plank 

foreign exchange—The process of chang- 
ing the money of one country into 
the money of another, in international 
trade. 

free enterprise—Popular term for eapi- 
talism, in which businessmen or in- 
dustrialists are free to invest money, 
at their own risk, in any enterprise 
they think likely to be productive. 

free port—A district within a country 
where foreign goods may be un- 
loaded, stored, and later trans-shipped 
to another foreign port without pay- 
ment of import taxes. 

tree trade—Free exchange of goods be- 
tween countries, unhampered by reg- 
ulations or taxes. 


enocide—Mass murder of a people for 
G reasons of race or religion. First 
used to apply to Nazi extermination 
of non-German peoples. Outlawed 
by the General Assembly of the U.N. 


abeas corpus, writ of—A court order 
H to bring a person accused of a crime 
before the court to find out whether 
he is being lawfully held by police. 
This is a long-standing civil right of 
English-speaking peoples. 


deology—Doctrines or political ideas 

| of a group, class, or party. 

imperialism—A policy which aims at 
enlarging the power and rule of a 
nation by acquiring territory or eco- 
nomic control outside its borders. 

incumbent—Present holder of an office. 

indictment—Formal charge voted by a 
grand jury, that a person has com- 
mitted a specified crime and that he 
should be brought to trial. 

initiative—A procedure by which a law 
may be proposed by a petition signed 
by a certain number of voters in a 
state or city. 

injunction—An order issued by a’ court 
directing a person or group to refrain 
from doing an act which might injure 
another person’s rights. 

interstate commerce—Commerce among 
the various states in the U. S., when 
goods produced in one state are sold 
beyond its borders. Congress has 
power to regulate it. 

inventory — Itemized list of stock of 
goods; the goods which a manufac- 
turer or retailer has on hand for im- 
mediate sale. z 





ee group, usually military, 
who seize power in a country. 
jurisdictional dispute—A a among 
two or more labor unions for the right 
to organize workers in an industry. 
jury—A body of persons sworn to render 
a verdict on a question put before 
them. Grand jury—Jury of varying 
size which determines whether evi- 
dence presented fo it is sufficient to 
bring a pergon or persons to trial. 
Trial, petty or petit jury—Jury, usual- 
ly of 12 persons, who decide guilt 


or innocence in a court trial. 


eft—Applied broadly to liberals, radi- 

[' cals, socialists, and communists. The 
term oe in European parlia- 
ments where the conservatives tradi- 
tionally occupy the seats on the right 
side of a fan-shaped legislative cham- 
ber; the middle-of-the-road groups, 
the center; and others, the left. 

libel—Publication of something which 
injures the character or reputation of 
a person. One responsible for libel 
may be sued in court. When damage 
results by word of mouth only, it is 
called slander. ; 

liberal—A person who believes in the 
free, full development of the indi- 
vidual and who Rion gradual prog- 
ress and reform. Originally derived 
from one of the two major parties of 
England. 

lobby — A group or person (lobbyist) 
seeking to influence legislators to 
bring about the passage or defeat of 
legislation. 

logrolling—The process by which legis- 
lators exchange support and votes 
with others for bills in which they 
have special interests. 

lynching—Killing by mob action. Often 
the victim is merely suspected of 
crime or has not yet had a trial. 


ajority—More than one half. Abso- 

» lute majority—More than half of 
the number of persons entitled to vote 
on a given question, regardless of the 
number in attendance or voting. Sim- 
ple majority—More than half of those 
present and voting. 

market — A place or situation where 
goods are bought and sold. Buyers’ 
market—The conditions which exist 
when goods are abundant and prices 
are falling, thus giving the buyer an 
advantage. Sellers’ market—The con- 
ditions which exist when goods are 
scarce and prices_ate rising, giving 
the seller an advantage. 

mediation—A method for settling a dis- 
pute whereby an outside person sug- 
gests a form of settlement which the 
disputants do not have to accept. 

minimum wage—A a by 
law as the lowest which an employer 
may —_ pay employees in speci- 


fied industries. 


misdemeanor—A minor crime, less seri- 
ous than a felony (see page 30). 

monarchy—Nation ruled by a king. Con- 
stitutional (or limited) monarchy— 
Power of king is checked by a con- 
stitution and usually by an elected 
legislature. Absolute monarchy—King 
rules without restrictions on his 
power. 

monopoly—Exclusive control of supply 
(and often price) of a commodity or 
service by one company or a small 
group of companies. 


ational debt—Amount of money owed 

by a government, represented main- 

ly by bonds which pay interest to 

people who own them. Also called 
public debt. 

national income—The total earnings of 


hic 


party line rider 
all individuals and corporations of 
a nation. 

nationalism—1. Desire for national free- 
dom and independence. 2. In another 
sense, intense national feelings, often 
accompanied by hostile feelings to- 
ward neighboring countries. 

nationalization—The transfer of - prop- 
erty, services, or productive enter- 
prises from private ownership to gov- 
ernment ownership. 

negotiation—The process of discussing 
differences between groups or gov- 
ernments with a view to reaching an 
agreement. 

non isan—1. Not supporting any po- 
litical party. 2. Above and free from 
interests of a political party. 


pen shop—A plant where both union 
and non-union workers may be em- 
ployed. 

ordinance—A law passed by a local 
(usually, city) legislative body. 


act—An agreement between two or 
more groups or governments. 
parity—Used particularly with respect 
to Government Be an supports for 
agricultural products. On certain 
crops a farmer is guaranteed a “par- 
ity” price, giving him a fixed per- 
centage of the purchasing power 
farmers had in 1909-14 or 1939-48. 
parliamentary system—A system of gov- 
ernment where the executive va 
is responsible for its actions to the 
legislative branch (i. ¢., to a parlia- 
ment). The cabinet can remain in 
office only if it has support of a ma- 


jority of the ten ye Originally 
developed in England and now wide- 
spread. Distinguished from the “pres- 
idential system,” as in U. S., where 
the executive is chosen by the elec- 
torate for a fixed term and is not 
responsible to Congress. 

party—A group of voters organized for 
political purposes, usually to elect 
candidates or support certain legisla- 
tive measures. 

“party line”—Used usually in connec- 
tion with the Communist party, it 
means policy laid down by & Com- 
munist leaders in Russia as instruc- 
tions to Communists and their fol- 
lowers everywhere. 

per capita—Literally, per head. Used as 
a term in statistics to indicate the re- 
lation of general figures to individ- 
uals, as, the per capita U. S. national 
debt is about $1,700. 

perjury—Deliberately false statement 
made under oath, punishable as a 
crime. 

plaintiff—Person who brings a dispute 
to court to obtain justice (see de- 
fendant). 

plank—A section or principle in the 
platform of a political party. 

platform—A statement of a or 
policies adopted by a yen party 
as a basis for its appeal to voters. 

plebiscite—A vote taken among people 
of a nation or territory to decice its 
future allegiance or other important 
issue. 

plenary session—A full session of all 
members of a conference, as distin- 
guished from committee meetings of 
the same body. 

police state—A state which is governed 
not by law but by the-ruthless power 
of its secret police. 

Politburo—Political Bureau of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union, the top 
policy-forming body of the Russian 
Communist organization. 

poll tax—A tax required (in some states) 
of every person before he may vote. 

pork barrel—Slang term for Federal or 
state appropriations for public im- 
provements in local districts (such as 
post offices, rivers and harbors, etc.) 
which are granted for political favors 
or patronage rather than to fulfill real 
needs. The name had its origin in 
the custom of keeping a free open 
barrel of salt pork in old-time coun- 
try stores. 

premier—A prime minister or the head 
of a cabinet. 

principality—Small state or country 
ruled by a prince or some royal per- 
son of less authority than a king. 

matters — Routine matters; 
matters dealing with the conduct or 


ee 
eile 
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agenda of a meeting (especially in 
United Nations councils). 

proletariat—The working class, accord- 
ing to Karl Marx. 

propaganda—Speaking, writing, or other 
publicity methods designed to influ- 
ence public opinion in favor of cer- 
tain policies or action, initiated either 
by governments or private groups. 

protocol—1. Diplomatic etiquette (prop- 
er forms of address, rank of officials, 
etc.). 2. Preliminary agreement be- 
tween governments. 

public debt—See national debt. 

puppet government—A government 
whose policies are dictated by an- 
other, more powerful, state. 

purge—As applied to Russia, cleaning 
out of disloyal members of a party; 
in the U. S., attempts by a political 
party to defeat in an election one or 
more of its members who disagree 
strongly with party policy. 


uorum—The number of members re- 
quired to be present in an assembly 
before business may be transacted. 


adical—One who advocates many ex- 

R treme and immediate changes. 

ratification—Final approval by a head 
of state or a legislature of an interna- 
tional agreement already worked out. 

reapportionment—A new division of the 
members of a legislative body among 
the areas represented; in the House 
of Representatives, the division of 
the 435 seats among the 48 states. 

recall—Special election to determine 
whether an elected official shall be 
removed from office. 

reciprocal trade agreement—An agree- 
ment between two or more nations 
providing for mutual tariff reduc- 
tions. 

referendum—The process of referring to 
the voters the draft of a proposed 
law, constitution, or amendment. 

regent—A person or group ruling tem- 
porarily in place of a king, because 
the king is under age, absent, ill, or 
otherwise unfit to carry out his duties. 

reparations—Money or goods paid by a 
defeated nation in war for its dam- 
age to the property of other nations. 

republic—A government in which the 
supreme power is vested in the peo- 
ple, who elect representatives to 
govern them. 

rider—A separate and unrelated contro- 
versial measure attached to a Con- 
gressional bill in order to compel the 
President to accept the bill with its 
rider or do without the bill. (The 
President cannot veto part of a bill.) 

right—A term used loosely to designate 
conservatives; see left. 

royalty—1. Persons of royal rank. 2. 
Share in profits on a patent, copy- 
right, or natural resource paid to the 
owner by the producer. 


anction—A penalty (such as using 
military force or refusing to buy or 
sell goods) imposed by several coun- 
tries to prevent or stop aggression by 
another country. 

satellite—A small nation wholly domi- 
nated by a larger power. 

secondary boycott—Action by unions to 
forbid their members from handling 
goods going to or coming from a 
plant where workers are on strike; 
also similar practices which attempt 
to spread the effects of a strike. 

secretariat—The permanent staff which 
directs day-to-day operations of an 
organization. 


signatory—A country signing a docu- 


ment or treaty. 
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socialism—Theory or system of govern- 
ment in which the chief means of 
production and distribution are 
owned, managed, or controlled by 
the government. There have been 
many varieties, of socialism, but its 
chief modern exponent was Karl 
Marx, whose followers split into ex- 
tremist (Communist) and moderate 
wings. In the twentieth century so- 
cialists upholding democratic meth- 
ods and parliamentary government 
have gained control by majority vote 
in England, Scandinavia, and several 
other countries and have put into ef- 
fect partial programs of nationalized 
industry and welfare services. 

social security—A governmental system 
for providing money against loss of 
income due to the death of a family 
provider, illness, accidents, old age 
and unemployment. Also applies to 

ensions and other benefits provided 

™ private corporations. 

sovereignty—The supreme and _inde- 
pendent governmental authority pos- 
sessed by a national state. 

state—An independent government. In 
the U. S., one of the 48 units of the 
Federal Union. 

statism—Tendency by the government 
of a state to expand its functions and 
control into the economic and other 
fields. 

statute—A law which has been put into 
effect. A bill passed by Congress be- 
comes a statute when signed by the 
President. 

sterling area—Britain and the group of 
countries whose currencies are close- 
ly related in value to the British 
pound (see dollar area, page 30). 


subsidy—Funds supplied by a govern- 
ment to private persons or organiza- 
tions to aid in the operation of a serv- 
ice considered to be of benefit to the 
public at large, such as 
cargo ships or carrying air mail; pay- 
ments such as farm price supports. 

substantive matters—Important and 
binding actions, as inguis 
from procedural or routine matters. 

suffrage—Privilege or right to vote. 


ariff—Taxes on goods imported into a 
country. 

totalitarianism—A system of govern- 
ment that rigidly controls the total 
life of its pe sf in all phases, in- 
cluding church, school, home, and 
culture. The chief forms of totali- 
tarianism in the modern world have 
been fascism and communism. 

treaty—A solemn agreement between 
two or more governments. 

trust—A combination of private corpo- 
rations organized to control the price 
or supply of some commodity or 
service, outlawed in the U. S. 

trusteeship system—The system by 
which a great power or an interna- 
tional agency holds a dependent area 
in trust and not as a colony, under 
the ee of the Trusteeship 
Council of the U. N. . 


So last offer, warning, or 

demand made by a nation or group 
in an international dispute. If not 
met, the next step . is war. 

underground—Illegal political groups 
which operate secretly, working 
against the government in power. 

union shop—A plant in which all work- 
ers must belong to the union; non- 
union workers may be employed only 
if they join the union. 


pep tepess of a jury based upon 

the facts set before it. 

veto—1. Action by a chief executive of 
disapproving legislation passed by a 
legislative body. 2. The power ona. 
ed by the United Nations Charter to 
each of the five permanent members 
of the Security Council to block ac- 
tion on substantive measures. 


ea issued by a court au- 

thorizing an official to make an 
arrest or search a house. 

welfare state—A government which, in- 
stead of —— the individual 


to rely on his own efforts, takes gen- 
eral responsibility in providing for 
the economic security, health, and 
welfare of its citizens. 

white paper—Report by a government 
on an important national or interna- 
tional problem. Such reports are in- 
tended for general information and 
propaganda. 





